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Increased Tariff | Few Juveniles Sa 


¢,, Asked on Corn 


From Argentina 


Commission Is Told Product 
From South America De- 
presses Domestic 
Prices. 


Reduction Favored 
By Argentine Consul 


Imports Declared to Be Negli- 
gible and Not to Compete 
Directly With United 
States Crop. 


Hearings held by the Tariff Commis- 
sion August 1 in its investigation of 
the cost of production of corn brought 


out testimony that competition between! Jyly 1 
Argentine and American corn in world| group was selected, it was stated, be-' 


markets regulates the price of corn in 


the domestic markets. —: 
The Commission’s investigation 


American con growers, and supported 


by the American Farm Bureau federa- | 


tion. for a 50 per cent increase in the 
tariff on corn from Argentina, which the 
Commission found in its cost studies 
to be the principal competing country. 
The application for the increase was op- 
posed at the hearings by the Argentine 
Government. 
Senator Howell Asks Increase. 

The hearings were opened by Senator 
Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska, with a gen- 
eral discussion of the economic need for 
higher tariff rates on Argentine corn. 

Manuel G. Durand, Argentine consul 
attached to the Argentine Embassy in 
Washington, contended that the increase 


sought by the applicants was not war-| jn the first six months of 1928, when the | 
ranted on the ground that the Argentine | } 
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id to Violate 


Statutes on Liquor and Drugs 


Percentage in Fifteen States in 1927 Is Greater for Boys 
Than Girls; Alcoholism of Parents Held to 
Influence Deiinquencies. 


Violations of liquor or drug laws, in- 
cluding the use or purchase of tobocco 


by children under 16 years of age, con- | 


stituted 0.9 per cent of boys’ cases and 
0.1 per cent of girls’ cases out of a total 
of 20,000 reported by 31 juvenile courts 
in 15 States during the calendar year 
1927, according to figures made public 
on August 1 by the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor. 

The Bureau declares, however, 
alcoholism of the parents is directly re- 
lated to the appeararfte of many chil- 
dren before the juvenile courts. 

In a study of alcoholism among par- 
ents of delinquents by the Children’s 
Bureau the group chosen for study con- 


jsisted of 2,378 delinquent children re- 


ferred by the Central Boston Juvenile 


Court to the Judge Baker Foundation | 


clinic during the eight-year period from 
, 1917, to June 30, 1925. This 


va:| Volume of Exports 


' 
s} 
based on an application by a group of 


Establishes Record 
In First Half of Year 


Factory and Salesmanship 


| Efficiency Given Credit for 


Expansion of For- 
eign Trade. 


American factories and salesmanship 
established a new record of efficiency 


value of exports of United States mer- 


that | 


tcause the records of the Foundation af- 
forded comprehensive information about 
the family life of the children coming 
to the clinic. Furthermore, it was said, 
the children examined in the clinic rep- 
resented those who had come to the 
courts because their behavior presented 
some serious problem. 

An official summary of the study fol- 
lows in full text: 

Three-fourths of the fathers in the 2,- 
155 families included in the study whose 
race and nationality were reported were 


tive white; and the remainder, 5 per 
cent, were colored. 
Information in regard 
was obtained for all but 74 of the — 
155 families studied. A large proportion 
of the children’s own fathers (41 
per cent) but only a small proportion 
of their own mothers (7 per cent) were 


Column 2.3 


to alcoholism 
9 


“)~ 
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Secretary of State to Sail 
For Paris on August 18 


Definite arrangements for the depar- 
ture of the Secretary of State Frank B. 
| Kellogg for the ceremony of signing the 
multilateral treaties in Paris have now 
| been completed, it was stated orally Au- 
| gust 1 at the Department of State. 
Secretary Keltogg will sail on the Isle 
ide France August 18. The signing of 
the treaty will take place on August 27. 
Secretary Kellogg expects to return on 
|the Leviathan on Sept. 4. Secretary 


retary, William H. Beck. 


| Progress in Railroad 


foreign born; only 19 per cent were na- | 


}tain other chemicals added to prevent 


| Kellogg will be accompanied by his sec- 


” Omaha Grain Exchange, Omaha, Nebr., 


importations were negligible, and that | . cee : s ; 
such importations did not come in direct | ee ee — ee | 
competition with the American product. as & I : 


inaAb . ; aka year, according to statistics prepared by | 
Frank P. Manchester, secretary of the Lawrence B. Mann, Statistical Research | 


Division, and made public, August 1, by 
| the Department of Commerce. This ‘in- 


stated that corn produced in Nebraska 


Evaluating Is Shown 
Reports Adopted by I C. C.| 


did compete with Argentine corn at San 


In 717 Cases Involving 


Suibetitute for I = 7 
Used in Skating Rink 


Germany Develops Chemical 


Compound for Surface. | 


Germans are skating on chemicals in- 
stead of ice, according to a report from 
Trade Commissioner James E. Wallis, 
Jr., on the development of a new process 
for the construction of skating rinks. 
The report, as made public by the De- | 
partment of Commerce August 1, fol- 
lows in full text: 

There has recently been developed in 
Germany a new process for the construc- 
tion of skating rinks using a floor pre- | 
pared from chemicals rather than with 
ice, Although this process is new, it! 
has already been tried out commercially, 
and the installations to date have been 
moderately successful, it is claimed. 

The, chemical composition used, which 
will hereafter be referred to as the 
“ice,” appears to be soda ash with cer- 


its solution in water. The ordinary ma- | 
terial as it appears on the floor of the 
rink has the appearance of an almost 
opaque dirty ice, or may more accu- 
rately be described as having the ap- 
pearance of crude rock salt as it comes 
from the mines. 

The finished surface of. the rink ap- 
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Treaty to Abolish 
Trade Restrictions | 
Is Signed at Geneva’ 


| 
| 


Convention Permits United | 
States to Prevent Expor- 
tation of Helium 
Gas. 


The United States has formally signed 
the revised Convention for the Abolition 
of Import and Export Restrictions and} 
Prohibitions, it was announced August 
1 by the Department of State. The con-| 
vention was signed in Geneva by the | 
American Minister to Switzerland, Hugh | 
R. Wilson. 


Germany Registers 


Process Studied |“ : 
. | Commercial Treaties 
For Extraction of | Recbetty Negotiated Compacts 


| Filed With League of Nations. 
Copper from Ore ee 


| 

Efficient and Economic 

Methods of Production 
Evolved by Bureau 


| Commercial treaties with France, 
| Jugoslavia, and Portugal, in addition to 
several other treaties, have been regis- 
tered by Germany with hte League of 
|Nations. An announcement by the 
League, just received at the Department 
State, follows in full text: 

The German Government has deposited 
with the League Secretariat for regis- 


Of Mines. 
° J ; tration and publication the following con- 
Alter nate W etting | ventions, agreements and treaties: 


® P cern! A € ‘cial Convention 
wW > | :d ommercia onven 

And Drying Eff e¢ HIVE) Germany and France, Paris August 17, 
11927. 

Heap Leaching Found by Ex-'! Declarations concerning the legal com- 

* . Be Fiv Ti; |munications between Germany 

periments to Be Five limes France, Paris, October 5, 1927. 

Faster Than Flood- | 


A Convention of Commerce and Navi- 
Washing Method. 


gation between Germany and the Serb- 
Croat-Slovena Kingdom, Berlin, October 

The copper industry of the United 
States has of recent years been com- 


| of 


16, 1927. 

A Franco-German Agreement concern- 
4 ing certain modifications in the method 
pelled to find more efficient methods of | of levying duty on goods imported from 
mining and treating copper ores in order| Germany into France (Paris, March 16, 
that production costs could be held down | 1928). 
to figures that would allow profitable A Declaration signed at Lisbon on 
operation, it was stated orally, August | ar 
1, at the Bureau of Mines, Department | 
of Commerce. 

An outline of various studies in the| 
technology of copper now being con-| 
ducted by the Bureau of Mines is given 
in a statement made public on July 31} 
by the Bureau. 

The full text follows: 

Capillary and Diffusion. 

Capillary and diffusion as factors 
in heap-leachinfg of copper ores.— 
There are millions of tons of low-grade | 
copper ores amenable to the heap-leach- | 
ing method for extracting the copper val- 
ues. As heap leaching requires years to 
extract the copper from the ores, some 
of the fundamental factors involved in| 
the process have been studied at the | 
Southewest Experiment Station of the ——— 
Bureau of Mines, Tucscon, Arizona, to de-| Representative Blocm (Dem.), of New 
termine the slow and the fast steps in-| yor; City, a member of the American 


volved, with the purpose in view o : . 
speeding up the iaeak wketat. delegation to the Reme_ convention 


Two of the factors studied were: (1) | Where representatives of 64 Governments 
Capillarity, or ingress of the solutions | discussed world-wide protection of rights 


into rocks; and | of thors, announced orally August 1 
(2) Diffusion, or the removal of the! ee . 
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Universal Protection 
For Authors Is Found 


In Berne Regulations 





Signing of Rules by United 
States Recommended in 
Report, Mr. Bloom 
Says. 


between | 


and | 


wee 


E A 


&. 
D-4<]= 
*< nny oat 


*''G6—eul 


6G OVERNMENT was made for 


the people, not the people for 


overnment.” 
—John Tyler, 


President of the United States, 
1841—1845 
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Additional Funds 


For Training of 
Farm Boys Urged 


Representative Reed Predicts 
Passage of Bill to Ap- 
propriate for Edu- 
cation. 


Would Extend Work 
In Various States 


| Says Rural Districts Are Not 

Able to Provide 
Further Without 

Federal Aid. 


Congess at the coming December ses- 
sion in all probability will enact into 
law an authorization for additional funds 
for the further development of voca- 
tional education in the States, Repre- 
sentative Reed (Rep.), of Dunkirk, N. Y., 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Education, stated orally on August 1. 

The Committee at the last session re- 
ported unamended to the House the Sen- 
ate bill 1731 for this purpose, as passed 
by the Senate, and the measure is now 
awaiting final action on the House cai- 
endar, 

“This bill,” Mr. Reed said, “would pro- 
vide for the further development of the 
program of training of farm boys and 
girls in agriculture and home economics 
in the various States. All funds that 
would be appropriated under its author- 
ity would be used solely for the purpose 
of extending the training prescribed in 
the Smith-Hughes Act passed by Con- 
gress 11 years ago for the promotion 
of practical training as a part of the 
the curriculum. 

“The main purpose of that Act and of 
this ‘supplementary legislation is the 
a of youth to meet life’s real 
problems. Under that Act, departments 
of vocational agriculture have been es- 
tablished in upward of 3,500 schools in 





soluble copper salts from the interior of | 


that the delegation’s report to this Gov-|rural regions and aid has been given to 


| 
crease was accompanied by exports of | The convention allows the United | 


gold which, for the 12 months ended 
ne 30, 1928@xeached the highest .tebel 
outward movement of cold'on record. | 
‘The statement follows in full text: 
Exports of merchandise from _ the 
nited States during the first six ee 


Francisco, and that Nebraskan corn 
growers had’ to sell their product at} 
lower prices..te» sheet this competitio a 

W. R. Ogg, spokesman for the Ameri- | 
can Farm Bureau Federation, supported | 
Mr. Manchester’s view and added that | 1; 
the Argentine product competes xot | a 





the ores after the leaching operation. {ernment recommends adhesion to the | almost 2,000 schools in the maintenance 


78,189 Miles. | States to bar imports on the grounds of | Rate of Penetration | Berne convention “for the protection of , of departments of home economics, 
, e Z Says Aid Requested. 


a: | sanitation? and also to prevent the ex- I ini . . I 565 os ems ae a 

Fs i ; ; Sas n the former tests, ores from different! literary and artistic works. r > ia 

Railroad valuation reports, final as of| port of helium gas, which is required} .ou,eos were crushed to various sizes and | pt 3 “Now large numbers of additional 
= ; ee ef Universal Protection. rural districts are clamoring for assist- 


|their respective valuation dates, had | by a law of Congress. jthe rates at which different solutions | : 
been adopted by the Interstate Commerce; Several countries are allowed tem- | were studied, P eee were} “That means,” Mr. Bloom said, “that ance in the establishment of similar work, 
é {The funds available under the original 


: ; . .. | penetrated 
| of 1998 wete larcer in vol sham 4 Commission. up to June 30 in 717 cases, porarily to restrict export of certain | hed to 200 mesh and a study made. the United States would join the other | r } r h 
only in the Pacific Coast States but also | ine © eae os cae - ge : ther | HVolving 78,189 miles of railroad, out ;Commodities. Czechoslovakia, however, | of the height of rise of solution by capil-| Governments of the world in the Berne; #¢t, which attained their maximum ($3,- 
on the Atlantic seaboard. oo eae ae eo period of any other! of a total of 1,081 cases, with 244,165| is not to restrict the import of automo-| jayity in glass tubes filled with this fine| Convention, subject to the rules and | 900,000) two years ago, enable aid to 
~ Commissioner Dixon in questioning Mr. Soaks ee = increased foreign See | mation, according to the records of the! biles, a restriction which the United! 9.6 jn a given period of time \vegulations as laid down in the Berlin| only 29 per cent of the rural high schools 
Manchester pointed out that the value a American goods materially assisted | Commission’s Bureau of Valuation. | States has opposed. ; | The data obtained were correlated with convention of 1908. The effect of it,, Of the United States in maintaining vo- 
of imports is exceeded by value of corn i Boe of eomentec business | The proceedings involving nine roads,!_ A summary of the convention pre-| the yates of penetration of solutions into|Summed up, is that every signatory | ¢ational agriculture and only a little less 
products exported. : { lowing a period of a re -| with 239 miles of line, had been discon- | P&ted by the Department of State fol-|jarger pieces of the same ores. A short-| Would have the same protection for the| than 9 per cent of public high schools 
Cost Fi Questioned ae the last months of 1927, according to tinued on account of the abandonment of ! lows in full text: lh 1 hod - thus been devised for | Tights of its authors as the nationals of| have been reached in the meager aid 
ost Figures ned. Lawrence B. Mann, Statistical Research | a A n | On July 81, 1928, the H Hugh R. | 28" method has thus been devised for A t \ sensible fer be . ; j 

Mr. Durand questioned the propriety | pivision P | the roads, and there remained 352 cases, | yi ke EE ae ere on. mug +, studying the “leachability” of an ore. | every other Government in all of the POPee e for home economics ($600,000 

of tentative cost data prepared by the . BoC aawne cen Minister at Berne, un-| Jy the diffusion tests, rocks were satu-' Governments signatory of the conven- a 
Commission, but Mr. Ogg said he was der instructions from his Government, | yated with copper sulphate solutions and/ tion. It means getting and giving uni-|. e new proposed law would author- 
aware that Argentina had refused its | — the Sees rl ge tothe rates of removal of the soluble cop-, Versal protection of the rights of authors. | 1z@ appropriations of additional funds 
book costs to the Commission which con- | e Convention of November 8, 





| involving 165,737 miles, on which final 
reports had not yet been adopted. 
June 30 marked the end of the three- | 


Loss for Fiscal Year. 
Merchandise export trade during the; 
fiscal year ending June 30 was valued at | 


sequently had resorted to Argentine in- 
voice prices. : 

Mr. Ogg discussed the Commission’s 
two methods for computing costs, and 
contended that no matter which method 
was used, the maximum increase of 50 
per cent allowed under the law would 
not equalize the difference in costs of 
production between the United States 


and Argentina. Mr. Durand had previ- | 
@ ously detailed.the relationship between 


the two governments in the matter of 
tariff duties, which he explained were 
too high, and also other difficulties the 
Argentine government had encountered 
in the way of embargoes and other re- 
strictions or importations from that 
country. 

Both Mr. Manchester and Mr. Ogg con- 
tended that competition between the two 
countries centered around corn sur- 
pluses. Mr. Ogg further said corn prices 
at Buenos Aires and at Liverpool af- 
fected prices in the domestic markets. 

After expressing his opposition to the 
proposed increase, Mr. Durand said that 
the Argentine Government looked with 
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Government to Insure 
Its Interest in Ships 


Shipping Board to Set Aside 


| $716,000,000 in 1926-27 





$4,877,000,000, 1.8 per cent less than in| 
the preceding year but larger than any 
other fiscal year since 1920-21. Imports 
of merchandise during the year were 


2.5 per cent in value compared with the | 
fiscal vear 1926-27. 


the largest outward movement of gold} 
on record, while imports of gold during 
the 12 months only totaled $129,139,000. 

The excess of merchandise exports 
over merchandise imports increased from 
to $731,000,000 in 
1927-28. The increased balance of mer- 
cess of gold exports amounting to $498,- 
000,000 and an excess of silver exports 


amounting to $20,000,000, resulted in an, 


aggregate balance of our visible’ tradde 
of almost $1,250,000,000, larger than in 
any previous year since 1920-21. 

Result of Efficiency. 

Efficiency of American factories and of 
American salesmanship in foreign coun- 
tries, according to Mr. Mann, is indi- 
cated by the steady growth of finished 
manufactures which continued to expand 
during the fiscal year and reached a 
total of $2,061,000,000, 4 per cent larger 
than the previous fiscal year and 70 per 
cent in advance of the foreign sales 


! during 1921-22. 


Exports of crude materials in 1927-28 
were valued at $1,174,000,000, smaller 
than in any of the preceding years. The 


|decrease in this group was largely the! only 182 cases. 


result of a marked curtailment in ship- 


| tentative 


year program under which appropria- 
tions for the Commission’s valuation 
work have been recommended by the 


| House Appropriations Committee with | 
valued at $4,146,000,000, a decrease of ; the idea of completing the initial or pri-| 


mary valuation work. 


! 

That date found three stages of the 

Exports of gold totaled $627,102,000, | work, the field work, the preparation of | 

and the issuance of | ‘ “e 

reports, entirely | 48 far as possible, the system of prohibi- 

,.| tions and restrictions on many ordinary 

| articles of commerce, which is largely 

| the outgrowth of war conditions, but 

which tends to persist-in certain coun- 

& Ohio, Union Pacific, Chicago, | tries and to constitute a particularly ; the copper salts to crystallize, and then 

chandise exports together with the ex-| Milwaukee & St. Paul, and Southern Pa-| troublesome barrier to 
These hearings were be-! trade. 


underlying reports, 
valuation 
| completed, and hearings had been com- 
| pleted in all except four proceedings, 
; covering systems with 33,019 miles. 

| These include the lines of the Balti- 
more 


| cific systems. 
| gun several months ago and the cases 
are now being handled under the con- 


ference plan. They are so far advanced 


| 
} 


‘early fall. 

Much of the work on the final reports 
in the 352 cases in which final reports 
have not yet been adopted is also far ad- 

| vanced. Reports have been written by 


; examiners in approximately half of them | 


and work is in progress on all of the 
others on which hearings have been con- 
cluded. 

When the three-year program was be- 
gun the field work had been substantially 
| completed and 641 tentative valuations 
| covering 104,248 miles had been com- 
pleted. Hearings had been completed in 


issued in 26 contested cases covering 


| customs 
| that it is expected they will be submitted | 
to the Commission on argument in the 


Final reports had been} 


Fund for Purpose. jments of both coal and cotton. 4,579 miles, and in 150 cases, covering 


The United States Shipping Board has 
authorized the creation of an insurance 
fund to insure the interests of the Gov- 
ernment in privately owned merchant 
jtonnage, according to a statement just 
made public by the Board. ; 

It also was announced that the date on 
which bids for the purchase of the United 
States Lines and American Merchant 
Lines will be opened had been changed 
from October 1 to November 15, to give 
bidders more time to prepare offers. 

Respecting the insurance fund, the 
statement said that it has been created 
pursuant to the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1928, and that a “substantial sum” 
will be allocated to this fund. It was 
explained orally at the Board that the 
fund is to insure the Government’s in- 
terest in vessels either purchased from 
the Board on payments over extended 
periods of time, or in money borrowed 
from the Construction Loan Fund by pri- 
vate builders for construction of new 
vessels. The rates, it was stated, would 
be lower than the current insurance 
rates. 

The full text of the 
ment follows: 

The date on which bids for the pur- 
chase of the United States Lines and 
American Merchant Lines will be opened 
has been changed by the Shipping Board 
from October 1 to November 16. The 
advertisements inviting bids will be pub- 


%% [Continued on Paye 4, Column 4.] 
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Board’s  state- 
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League of Nations Group Recommends 


Study of Effect of 


Department of State Receives Summary of Report by |} 


day period prescribed by the statute. 


| Coal exports were less than one-half} 4,461 miles, reports had been made final 


! through default of protest within the 30- 


Tariff on World Trade 


Economic Committee on Treaties and Tariffs. 


The Sconomic Committee of 
League of Nations has recommended that 
no new tariffs should be instituted with 
out taking into account the affect which 


these tariffs will have on international 
trade. A summary of the recommenda- 
tion by the League of Nations has been 
received by the Department of State. 

The Committee also states that its 
members generally favor the most- 
favored-nation clause in commercial 
treaties, and the reduction of tariffs. 
However, it was found that the time 
was not yet ready for tariff reduction. 

The summary prepared by the League 
and received at the Department of State 
follows in full text: 

Report of the Economic Committee on 
Commercial Policy: 

At tne sesston which it held toward 
the end of June, the Economic Committce 
decided to address to the Council a re- 
port which constitutes a general state- 


the! ment of its doctrine as regards commer- 
| 


\cial policy, a doctrine which has been 
|drawn up in accordance with the con- 
| clusions of the International Economic 
Conference of May, 1927. 

This statement is in three parts, the 
|first dealing with tariff systems and 
| treaty-making methods, the second with 
| the most-favored-nation treatment and 
\the third concerning collective action 
{with a view to tariff reduction. 
| In the first part, the Committee unani- 
mously recognizes that no new tariff 
should be instituted nor existing tariffs 
reorganized without taking account of 
the effect which the rates or methods 
of application of these tariffs may have 
on international trade. However, the 
various States may desire to adapt in- 
dependently their tariffs to their finan- 
| cial or economic requirements, the Com- 
ba considers that they should, never- 


5.) 
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1927, | 


| together with the Protocol thereto and 


the Final Act of the Conference which | 
met from July 3 to July 11. Mr. Wilson | 
had, on January 30, 1928, signed the | 
original Convention and its Protocol. } 

The Convention of November 8 was | 
the product cf the Conference which met 
at Geneva for the purpose of eliminating, | 


international 


It should be particularly emphasized 
that the Conference did not deal with 
tariffs. The matter of duties 


[Continued on Page $. Column 2.] 


First Award Made Under 


Emergency Officers’ Act 


The first award under the Emergency 
Ofticers’ Retirement Act, of May 24, 1928, 
was made August 1 by the Director of 


| the Veterans’ Bureau, Brig. Gen. Frank 


T. Hines, to Captain Frank J. Jervey, of 
Washington, D. C., according to an an- 
nouncementmade public by the 
August 1. 


A total of 5,640 applications for bene- | 
iin 


fits under this Act have been received by 
General Hines, it was stated, and con- 
sideration of these claims will be ex- 
pedited in every possible manner. Eighi 
thousand civilian officers were wounded 
in action during the World War, accord- j 
ing to the announcement, and 3,250 of the 
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Bureau | 


per from within the ores studied. Once 
the copper is in a soluble form within the 
ore two general methods of removing it 
were studied: 

(1) By having the particles immersed 
in a large body of wash solution, a prac- 
tice corresponding to that used in vat or 
flood leaching. 

Process Accelerated. 

(2) A process of alternate wetting and 
|drying whereby during the drying 
| process the solutions laden with copper 
salts are pulled to the surface of the ore 
| particles, there to evaporate and allow 


; in the wetting process these crystallized 
!salts are washed off. This corresponds 
{to heap-leaching practice. 

| The soluble copper within the ore can 


| [Continued on Page 6, Column 7.) 


‘Campaign Committee 
| Of House to Organize 


— Le 
_Opening Meeting to Be Held in 
New York City August 2. 
The special House Committee created 
to investigate campaign expenditures of 
Presidential, Vice Presidential, and Con- 
gressional candidates will meet August 2} 
the office of Representative Black! 
(Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. Y., in the lat-| 


The United States, Russia and China are|that would make it possible for addi- 
the only Governments now not signatory | tional rural districts to provide the prac- 
of that convention. We have until 1931, tical type of training in their schools 
to join in this convention. The Berne | that is essential to the future welfare 
convention is not retroactive.” on country. Re nag of — — 

Mr. Bloom made two other statements, | ae . one ney) an “BMRneIsL Cone ition 
one that he purposed to introduce a bill | to pESy oe — for this type of train- 
at the coming session of Congress to | ing without Federal or State assistance. 


| «6 Se i 
amend the copyright laws so as to per- | The coming generations should be 


| anywhere in its text. 


mit the United States to enter that con- 
vention for the protection of its itterary 
and artistic works, and the other that 
he found that despiteslong usage of the 
term there is no such thing as the In- 
ternational Copyright Union. His pro- 
posed bill, he said, and the report of 
the American delegation, conform to the 


| spirit of the Berne convention. 


Treaty Adhesion. 

As to the International Copyright 
Union,“he said that although hearings, 
bills, reports and other publications have 
constantly referred to an interantional 
copyright union, he found that in fact 
there is no such organization and that 


; What actually exists in that connection 


is the treaty adhesion of many countries 
embodied in the Berne convention, which 
does not mention the word copyright 
é The fundamental 
idea of the ‘signatories of the Berne con- 
vention, he said, is the protection of the 
author’s inherent rights without any for- 
malities such as official procedure of 
copyright. 

Mr. Bloom said that at the Rome con- 
vention, which was held in June, there 


| were 110 suggestions offered at 55 sit- 


ter’s office at 42 Broadway, New York,| tings representing 64 different nations, 
Representative Lehlbach (Rep.), of New-! with a combined population of 1,300,- 
ark, N. J., its Chairman, stated orally 000,000. 

August 1. Mr. Lehlbach said the Con. | 
mittee has no particular plan but felt Rubber 
that it was wise to organize so as to ° 
be ready for any work which might de- | 
velop. | 

“There is no particular plan that we! 
have in mind,” Mr. Lehlbach said. “There | on epee ‘ . 
are no complaints at this time that are | Possibility of Production There 
before the Committee, but we feel that To Be Determined. 
it is best to have the Committee organ- 
ized now so as to be ready to act if the | 
occasion requires. If any allegations are 
made that are within the scope of the 
Committee’s jurisdicition the Committee 
will not hesitate to function. I will say 
very frankly that at the present time 
there are no allegations before it to in- 
vestigate.” ’ 

The members of the committee are: 
Representatives Frederick R. Lehibach 
(Rep.), of Newark, N. J., chairman; Car] 
R. Chindblom (Rep.), of Chicago, Ill.;] 4 
John E. Nelson (Rep.), of Augusta, Me.;| “ 
Loring M. Black (Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. 
Y.: Heartsill Ragon (Dem.), of Clarks- 
ville, Ark. 

The functions of the committee are set 
forth in the creating resolution (House 
fesolution 232), which .was adopted by 
ihe House on the motiot of Representa- 
tive Snell (Rep.), of New York, chair- 
man of the House Committee of Rules. 
Its full text follows: 

“Resolved, ete., That a special com- 


Experiments 


Haiti is the scene of a series of ex- 
periments conducted by the 
States Department of Agriculture 
cooperation with 


port of 
full text: 


entry. The reports follows in 


riculture in cooperation 
ernment of Haiti is now conducting a 


1.J 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] [Continued on Page 3, Column 
= an lillian titel — 


ee a J A ne tm aad oe tlt 


To Be Tried in Haiti) 


United | 
in| 
the Government of! public August 1. 
Haiti to determine the possibilities of | 
rubber production in that country, ac- 
cording to one of a series of reports on 
world crude rubber markets made public 
by the Department of Commerce August 
Other reports state that rubber com- 
pany mergers in London have resulted in 
the formation of the North Malay Rub- 
ber Estates, with a nominal capital of 
£400,000; that 2,017 long tons of rubber 
were shipped in bond to Ohio in 1927 as 
a result of the creation of Akron as a 


The United States Department of Ag- 
with the Gov- 


+ 


| trained to conduct successfully the grow- 
| ingly complex problems of agriculture, 
{which is evident when you contemplate 
| the constantly improving methods of 
j farming, increased use of machinery, the 
problems of marketing, of distribution 
of farm products, of the various other 
problems that enter itno the farm life of 
today. 

“So also, in the farm homes, there 
are varying problems of home making, 
of selection, purchase, use and so on 
of supplies for the home in meeting 
{the family needs the country over. The 
need of improvement is evident along 
both lines; the problems are interre- 
lated. 

“The pending measures would provide 
|for the first fiscal year after its enact- 
;|ment an appropriation of $500,000 to 
be increased by $500,000 each year there- 
—— 11 years, after which time there 
sha e a permanent appropriati 
$6,000,000 a year. _e <2 
“The passage of this bill would not 


lin any way conflict with the Smith- 


[Continued on Page 10 Column 7.) 


Honduras Rejects 
Plan to End Dispute 


‘Refuses to Submit Boundary 
Question to Court. 


Honduras has refused to: accept the 
proposal of the United States that the 
Honduran-Guatemalan boundary dispute 
be submitted to the Certral American 
Arbitration Tribunal. A note informing 


the Secretary of State, Frank B. Kellogg, 
of this fact has been received by the 
Department of State, where it was made 


Honduras gives as its reason for re- 
fusal the fact that the judges for the 
Central American court have never been 
appointed. Under the convention estab- 
lishing this court, each nation was to 
{appoint four judges to act as a perma- 
nent panel from which the court could 
be selected. However, only the United 
States and Costa Rica have kept their 
panels complete, the Honduran note 
states. 

Honduras will be willing to accept ar- 
bitration by the United States or. by 
| the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
ithe note states. 

Guatemaia had previously accepted 
Secretary Kellogg’s proposal that the 
dispute be referred to the Central Amer- 
ican court. 

The full tect of the note will be 
printed in the issue of August & 


~~ 
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Coast Guard Service 
Soon to Observe 

138th Anniversary 


Programs Planned at Sta- 
tions Will Include Drills, 
Speeches, Music and 
Dancing. 


The 188th anniversary of the United 
States Coast Guard will be celebrated 
August 4, it was stated orally at Coast 
Guard Headquarters August 1. 

Open-house will be held in all Coast 
Guard stations and there will be pro- 
grams including life-saving drills, 
speeches, and dancing. Navy bands will 
cooperate in furnishing music, services 
will be held in churches in cities where 
Coast Guard Stations are located, and 
radio programs will be broadcast, ac- 
cording to the announcement. : 

The Coast Guard was organized in 
1790 by an act of the First Congress and 
approved by President Washington. 


afloat belonging to the United States, the 
statement said. By November 1, 1791, 
10 vessels were ready for duty and 


patrolled the coast line of the country,| 


The first record of alcoholism. 


enforcing its maritime laws. i 
commission granted by President Wash- 
ington to any officer afloat was issued to 


shire. 
The Revenue Cutter S¢ i 
tained a separate organization until Jan- 


uary 28, 1915, when Congress created | 


the Coast Guard by combining therein 
the former Revenue Cutter Service and 
the former Life-Saving Service. 

The duties of the Coast Guard in- 
clude: Rendering assistance to vessel: 
in distress and saving life and property; 
destruction or removal of wrecks, 


derelicts, and other floating dangers to} 


navigation; operating as a part of the! ti,, were also important. 


Navy in time of war or when the Presi- 


dent shall so direct; extending medical! ..4¢° and the mothers of 11 


aid to American vessels engaged in deep- 
sea fisheries; protection of the customs 


It} 
was then known as the Revenue Cutter} 
Service and formed the only armed force} 


Service main-| 


1392) 
Study Said to Show Juvenile Violations 





revenue; enforcement of laws and regu-| 
lations governing anchorage of vessels in| 


navigable waters; enfcrcement of law re-| 


| 


lating to quarantine and neutrality; sup-| 


pression of mutinies on merchant vessels; 
enforcement of navigation and other laws 
governing merchant vessels and motor 
boats; enforcement of law to provide 
for safety of life on navigable waters 
and during regattas and marine parades; 
protection of game, seal, and other fish- 
eries in Alaska; enforcement of sponge- 
fishing law; international ice patrol. 


Chemical Surface. 


Is Used for Skating 


Germany Develops _Iceless 
Compound for Floor 
Of Rinks. 


[Continued srom Page 1.] ; 
pears at a glance to have all the quali- 
ties of natural ice. It is crystalline but 
seems to have extraordinary strength 
as it does not crumble easily. It is 
solid at ordinary temperatures. : 

It is not soluble in water at ordinary 
temperatures, is not poisonous, although 
unpleasant to the taste and, as it con- 
tains no acid, does not appear to injure 
clothing. In fact any of the material 
which comes in contact with dry cloth- 
ing may be easily brushed off. , 

The method of preparing the skating 
yink is very simple, and after the under- 
flooring has been laid only unskilled 
labor is required to complete the process 
and to keep the rink in condition. The 
following is a description of the process: 

A smooth wood floor is first laid. This 
must be of dry or well-: 
Hard wood, such as oak, is recommen 
but satisfactory results appear to be ob- 
tained with such woods as pine or spruce 
provided they are well seasoned. . 

Up to the present time no satisfac- 
tory results have beer obtained in using 
the new ice on asphalt or concrete. Ex- 
periments are, however, under way along 
these lines. : 

After the floor has been laid properly 
smooth, the chemicals are applied. The 
material is first heated in a large kettle 
until it becomes completely liquid after 
which it is sprayed on the floor. For 
small rinks no particular apparatus 1s 
required, as an ordinary water pot 1s 
used. 

The material becomes solid very 
quickly, and when a spraying machine 
is used it dries almost immediately. The 
spraying is continued until the surface 
has become sufficiently thick. Any un- 
equalities in the surface are smoothed 
off by means of an ordinary steel 
scraper. 


The problem of maintenance appears | 2™ 


to be rather simple. As in the case of 
natural ice a certain amount of the sur- 
face is worn off and must eventually 
be replaced. This worn off material can 
be used over again, provided it is not 
mixed with too many impurities. 

Resurfacing is done simply by spray- 
ing on new hot material, and it has been 
found that this amaigamates with the 
old surface rather than forming a sepa- 
rate crust. It is sometimes necessary to 
repair holes, which have been made by 
skaters digging into the surface with the 
points of their skates, but this is ac- 
complished very simply by filling in the 
hot material and allowing it to crystal- 
lize, the report states. 


Campaign Committee 
Of House to Organize 


Opening Meeting to Be Held in 
New York City August 2. 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
mittee of five be appointed by the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives to 
investigate and report to the House not 
later than January 1, 1929, the campaign 
expenditures of the various presidential 
candidates, vice presidential candidates, 
senatorial candidates, and candidates for 
the House of Representatives in both 
parties, the names of the persons, firms, 
or corporations subscribing, the amount 
contributed, the method of expenditure 
of said sums, and all facts in relation 
thereto, not only as to the subscriptions 
of money and expenditures thereof but 
as to the use of any other means or in- 
fluence, including the promise or use of 
patronage, and all other facts in relation 
thereto that would not only be of public 
interest but would aid the Congress in 
any necessary remedial legislation. 

That said special committee or any 


| 


| 


| 


; vorce. 


Of Laws on Liquor and Drugs Are Few 


Bureau Says Alcoholism of 
quencies of Children 


[Continued f 


reported to be alcoholic. All these 
fathers and mothers were reported to 
have been alcoholic at some time, but 
some were not alcoholic at the time that 
the child was referred to the clinic. In 
only 6 per cent of the families were 
both parents known to have a record of 
alcoholism. A history of alcoholism was 
much more common among the parents 
of delinquent children of native and other 
English-speaking nationalities than 
among delinquents of Italian and Jew- 
ish parentage. Fifty-nine per cent of 
the fathers who were born in Ireland, 
Canada and other British possessions, 
and 49 per cent of those who were native 
born had alcoholic histories. More than 


60 per cent of the Polish and Lithuanian | 


29 
cent 


per 


fathers were alcoholic, but only ? 


cent of the Italian and 7 per 
the Jewish fathers. ‘ 
None of the Italian or Jewish mothers 
was reported as intemperate at any 
time; but 19 per cent of the mothers 
born in Ireland, 13 per cent of those 
born in the United States, and about 
the same proportion of those born in 
other English-speaking countries had a 
the 


Although nearly three-fifths of 


&  V T children included in the study belonged | 
’ Ne Ha p- | + 
aptain Hopley Yeaton of Ww amp 


to normal families (that is, to families 
in which both their own parents were 
living together), a large number came 
from fsmilies which had been disrupted 
by death, desertion, separation, or di- 
c The parents of 41 per cent of 
the 2,371 children about whom this in- 
formation was obtained either were dead 
or not living together or had not been 
married at the time the child was sent 
to the clinic. The death of one parent 


| had frequently disrupted the family; but 
desertion, divorce and informal separa- | 


Both parents 
of 15 per 

per cent 
of the children were dead at the time 
the child came to the clinic. One or 
both parents, usually the father only, of 


of 2 per cent, the fathers 


4 per cent of the children had deserted | 


at the time the child came to the clinic; 
the parents of 6 per cent of the chil- 
dren were separated or legally divorced. 

The lack of normal parental guidance 
caused by the disruption of the family 1s 
generally considered to be closely asso- 
ciated with juvenile delinquency, since 
it reflects the necessity for community 
assistance in dealing with conduct prob- 


\lems which parents usually deal wit 


without court assistance. : 

Alcoholism was undoubtedly one of the 
many causes that contributed to the 
break-up of the home an s 
the children in this study of normal 
family relationships. A larger proportion 
of fathers who were dead or who were 
not living with the mothers at the time 
the child came to the Foundation had a 
previous record of alcoholism than otf 
fathers in families where the parental 


istatus was normal; 47 per cent of the 


' 
j 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


seasoned wont, | the problem of non-support is indicated 


| 
| 


| 


fathers not with the family at the time 
the child came to the clinic had a former 
record of alcoholism, compared with 37 
per cent of the fathers who were in the 
home. In families that were broken by 
the death of the mother, intemperance 
was relatively unimportant; a slightly 
larger proportion of the 390 fathers 
who had died (44 per cent) than of fath- 
ers living in the home had a record of 
alcoholism; but a much larger propor- 
in (70 per cent) of 223 fathers who had 


deserted or were living apart from the | 


mothers had an alcoholic history. Moth- 
ers also who were not living with the 
fathers, including the few had deserted, 
were more likely than the others to have 
a history of intemperance; 15 per cent 
of those not living with the fathers, com- 
pared with 6 per cent of those living 
with the fathers, had been alcoholic at 
some time in their lives. 

That alcoholism is closely related to 


by the fact that of 392 fathers reported 
as failing to support or deserting their 


’! families, 79 per cent were known to be 


alcoholic either at the time the child 
was referred to the clinic or in the past. 

The alcoholism of the father, his fail- 
ure to support, the employment of the 
mother, and the consequently greater 
difficulty that the mother experienced 
in giving adequate supervision to her 
children, often occurred in the same 
family. Of the 1,896 mothers who were 
living with the children or supporting 


!thera and for whom employment infor- 


mation was obtained, 631 (33 per cent 


d that deprived | 
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Parents Influences Delin- 
Brought to Court. 


rom Page 1.) 


lar hours in private families, restaurants, 
or hotels, or worked at night cleaning 
offices; others (56) kept boarders or 
roomers. One hundred and fifty-two 
(one-fourth of the total) were engaged 
jin occupations classified by the Census 
as manufacturing and mechanical; of 
|these, 71 were factory operatives and 
|had regular hours. A few of the others 
in these occupations worked at home, 
jsewing or “finishing pants.” Some of 
those who had worked in the family 
|store (40 in all) might also be consid- 
lered to be(-p;‘4,GaETAOINETAOI E T 
i“store”’ was often a room in front of 
the living quarters. 

That the endeavor of the mother to 
supplement the income was caused in 
|part by the father’s failure to provide 
ifor the family is indicated by the fact 
that in families in which the fathers 
|were not supporting the family 60 per 
cent of the mothers were working, as 
compared with 20 per cent in families in 
;which the fathers were supporting the 
family. The alcholism of the father was 
jclosely associated with his failure to pro- 
lvide, which led the mother to work. 
| Thirty-three per cent of the mothers in 
families in which the father or the per- 
son taking the father’s place was al- 
jcoholic were employed; about half this 
|proportion of mothers were employed in 
'families in which the father was not al- 
coholic. 

Fathers or persons taking the father’s 
|place in 20 per cent of the 2,155 families 
included in the study were reported to 
be alcoholic during the year preceding 
|the date the child was referred to the 
|clinic; 4 per cent of the mothers or per- 
| sons taking the mother’s place were re- 
ported to be alcoholic during this period. 
In many familieas (477 of the 2,155) 
there was no father or person taking the 
|father’s place when the child was re- 
iferred to the Foundation. In few of 
‘these families therefore was intemper- 
jance a problem at the time, although it 
may have been in the past. 
| Although the information obtained 
; showed no relation between the types of 
|offense for which a child was brought to 
|court and the intemperance of the par- 
jents, the alcoholism of the parents was 
}associated with the number of times a 
child appeared in court. Repeaters (chil- 
}dren who get into court more than once) 
;were more likely than first-offenders to 
jcome from homes in which alcoholism 
was a problem. 


More Boys Than Girls 


' 

| Are Found to Repeat Offenses 
The fact that a child 
{court several times does not necessarily 
mean that he is as serious a behavior 
|problem as some of the children who 
|have been in court only once. The 
;more serious offenders on their first ap- 
|pearance are often 





lagencies and hence do not have the op- 
|portunity to get into further difficulties. 


| were repeaters, but only a small percen- 
tage of the girls (17 per cent of those 
jwho had reached the age of seventeen 
years) had been in court more than once 
while of juvenile age. Of the 1,123 boys 
included in the study who had reached 
the age of seventeen years, after which 
they would not be brought into the ju- 
venile court under the Massachusetts 
ilaw, 69 per cent had been in court at 
least twice, including 47 per cent who 
had appeared in court three times or 
more. 


father was associated with the more fre- 
}quent appearance of the boys in court; 
|33 per cent of the boys from homes 
|where the father or person taking the 
father’s place was not alcoholic were 
first-offenders, whereas only 19 per cent 
of the boys from homes where the father 
|was reported alcoholic during the year 
|before the boys’ examination at the 
|Foundation were first-offenders. Con- 
| versely, 67 per cent of the boys who had 
{nonalcoholic fathers, compared with 81 
|per cent of those whose fathers were 
‘alcoholic, were repeaters. All but 4 of 
jthe 43 boys whose mothers were alco- 
j|holic were repeaters. The average num- 
| ber of appearances in court for boys from 
|homes where the father or person taking 
|the father’s place was alcoholic was 
|greater than for boys ‘rom homes where 
|the father or person taking the father’s 
|place was not alcoholic—3.6 times in 





| were employed. In the 1.249 families | court for the former and 2.9 times for 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


} 
' 


| 


which the father and the mother wete 
living together—and in most 
the father was employed—20 per cent 
of the mothers were also employed or 
kept boarders or lodgers. In average 
wage-earners’ families the proportion 0 
employed mothers is much smaller. In 
a study of sources of income, for ex- 
ple, made by the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics and based on the 
families of wage-earners and small- 
salaried men, the proportion of the 407 
families included in the study in Bos 
ton who derived income from the earn- 
ings of the wife was only 10 per cent; 
and from keeping lodgers, 4 per cent. 


Many of the 631 employed mothers in} 


the present study were working outside 
the home, and probably few of those em- 
ployed at home could be expected to finc 
time to give their children adequate at- 
tention. Of the mothers who were eni- 
ployed in domestic and personal service 
(three-fifths of the employed mothers for 
whom occupation was reported), some 
worked full time; others worked irregu- 


subcommittee thereof is authorized to sit 
and act during adjournment of Con- 
gress, and that said committee or any 
subcommittee thereof is hereby empow- 
ered to sit and act at such time and 
place as it may deem necessary; to re- 
quire by subpoena or otherwise the at- 
tendance of witnesses, the production 
of books, papers, and documents; to em- 
ploy stenographers at a cost of not ex- 
ceeding $1 per printed page. The chalr- 
man of the committee or any member 
thereof may administer oaths to wit- 
nesses. 7 

Subpoenas for witnesses shall be is- 
sued under the signature of the chairman 
of the committee or 
thereof. Every person who, having 
been summoned as a witness by authority 
of said eommittee or any subcommittee 
thereof, wilfully makes default, or who, 
having appeared, refuses to answer any 
question pertinent to the investigation 
heretofore authorized, shall be held to 
the penalties provided by Section 102 of 
the Revised Statutes of the 
States. 

The expenses thereof shall be paid 
from the contingent fund of the House 
on vouchers ordered by said committee 
and approved by the chairman thereof, 
but the expenses shall not exceed the 
sum of $20,000. 


of whick | 


subcommittee | 


United | 


|the latters. 

| That the fathers of the 

\children are somewhat less li 
{alcoholic at the present time 


kely to be 
than they 


| were before 1920 is indicated by the pro- | 2 : 
| Sibly could hold its own in any price-cut- 
jting competition that might arise. 


|portion of the 2,378 children included in 


|the study whose fathers were reported 
ito be alcoholic in each of the years be- 
|tween 1917 and 1925. According to the 
lfigures 33 per 
ichildren referred to the Foundation in the 
| year ended June 30, 1918, for whom the 
|information was reported, were alcoholic 
|during the year before the child came to 
ithe clinic, and 41 per cent of those re- 
iferred during the year ended June 30, 
1919. In the year immediately following 
|prohibition the percentages reported al- 
coholic dropped to 29, and in the two suc- 
jceeding years to 17 and 16 respectively. 
\In each of the next three years the per- 
centage of fathers reported alcoholic was 
jgreater than the 1920-21 and 1921-22 
jpercentagés but was well below the fig- 
jures for the years preceding prohibition. 
| The alcoholism of the parents, accord- 
|ing to the figures presented in this study, 
|is asSociated with juvenile delinquency, 
jalthough in the absence of any compar- 
able information about the incidence of 
jalcoholism among parents of non-delin- 
|quent children, or even among parents 
of unselected groups of delinquent chil- 
dren, it is impossible to arrive at definite 
conclusions as to its relative importance. 
Alcoholism was found to be associated 
with the disruption of the family home 
jand with the desertion and non-support 
of the family by the father. Failure to 
support the family and alcolohism on 
the part of the father were closely re- 
lated to the employment of the mother; 
and the employment of the mother— 
particularly in the lower wage-earning 
group—usually results in less adequate 
care and guidance of the children. The 
information obtained showed that alco- 
holism was associated with the number 
of times a child appeared in court, re- 
peaters being more likely than first of- 
fenders to come from homes in which 
alcoholism was a problem. 

| Alcoholism presented, even in 1925, a 
|considerable problem among the parents 
jof delinquent children in Boston, al- 
lthough during recent years the incidence 
|of alcoholism among the fathers has been 
iconsiderably less than in the years be- 
‘fore 1919, 





is referred to | 


committed to the! 


| State training scholos or to child-carin 
. &\to produce a pulp or pulps suitable for 


Unquestionably the alcoholism of the | 


delinquent | 


cent of the fathers of | { 
| €ncy to increase the demand. 








Making of Newsprint 


From Hardwoods Said 
To Be. Satisfactory 


Possibility of Production in 
America Is Found in Ex- 
periments Made for 
New Zealand. 


The United States Forest Laboratory 
at Madison, Wis., has found that good 
newsprint paper may be made from New 
Zealand hardwoods, according to a state- 
ment made public August 2 by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The experi- 
ments of the United States Forest Serv- 
ice Laboratory also indicates the possi- 
bility for the use of American hardwoods | 
to make paper, it was said. The full 
text of the statement follows. 

Newsprint paper equal in quality to 
American standards has been made from 
New Zealand hardwoods by the United 
States Forest Products Laboratory of the 
Forest Service, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Madison, Wis., after a year of ex- 
perimentation carried on for the New 
Zealand Forest Service, according to an 
announcement made today by the New 
Zealand Government. The final test of 
the operation was the production of sev- 
eral tons of newsprint and rotogravure 
papers at two Wisconsin mills and the 
running of the newsprint paper over the 
presses of a daily newspaper. 

_ Use of Thinnings. 
The arrival at thinning age of 100,000 


}acres of fast-growing planted forests in 


New Zeland and the consequent desire to 
put the plantations on a sound production 
basis" through profitable utilization of 
thinnings prompted the attempts to use 
two native species and four introduced 
species in the manufacture of newsprint 
and other papers. The United States 
Forest Products Laboratory undertook 


jthe investigation in the belief that re- 


| 





|lief has been justified. 


| be added or substituted—holds interest- 


| could absorb the output of a mill produc- 


sults might be obtained which would be 

applicable to American species. This be- 

€ The development 

of a successful process for manufacturing | 
newsprint from New Zealand hardwods 

opens up possibilities in the use of Amer- 

ican hardwoods (hitherto unused for this 

purpose) for newsprint production in this 

country. 

The pulping trials of New Zealand 
woods began a year ago when Alex R. 
Entrican, engineer in forest products 
representing the New Zealand Forest 
Service, arrived at the Forest Products 


| Laboratory with two carloads of logs of 


the following species: Insignis (Mon- 
terey) pine, rimu (the dominant New 
Zealand softwood), tawa (a New Zea- 
land hardwood unsuited to the produc- 


jtion of lumber), European larch, Aus- 


trian pine, and Corsican pine. For the 
purposes of the pulping trials, the two 
New Zealand woods and the insignis pine 
were considered most important. The 
main objectives of the experiments were 


newsprint from New Zealand hardwoods 


Many of the boys included in the study | particularly rimu, tawa, and_ insignis 


Pine, to produce a 
(dark-colored wrappi 
Pines and larch, and 
chemical pulps. 

_ The objectives of the study were real- 
ized in a gratifying way. As a result of 
attempts to produce newsprint a satis- 
factory sheet was produced from mix- 
tures of tawa groundwood (produced in a 
strictly mechanical manner on a pulp- 
stone) and tawa_ sulphite (chemical) 
pulp with insignis pine sulphite. The 
usual ratio of groundwood to sulphite 
pulp (normally added to newsprint to 
give strength) in newsprint is about .3 
to 1. Reversing this practice the Forest 
Products Laboratory found that a highly 
Satisfactory newsprint sheet could be 
produced from a mixture of 50 per cent 


satisfactory kraft 
ng) pulp from the 
to produce. bleached 


| tawa sulphite, 35 per cent tawa ground- 


wood, and 15 per cent insignis sulphite. 
_ Kraft Pulps Satisfactory. 
Satisfactory kraft pulps were produced 
from the New Zealand pines and larch, 
and bleached pulps suitable for book 
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paper and similar products were pro- 
duced from tawa by the soda and sul- 
phite processes and from insignis pine | 
by the sulphite process. | 

The development of a saitsfactory 
newsprint process for tawa and insignis 
pine—there are also indications that 
bleached rimu and European larch might 


ing possibilities for New Zealand in an 
economic way. New Zealand at present 
buys newsprint from Canada and Eng- 
land. Conservatively weighted cost fig- 
ures for the manufacturers of newsprint 
from tawa and insignis pine indicate that 
4 newsprint mill established in New Zea- 
land could compete with Canadian pulp 
laid down in New Zealand ports and pos- 


. . . At 
present it is estimated that New Zealand 


ing 100 tons of pulp daily, with a tend- 


The production of newsprint from| 


| Slide which is fixed to the traps of both 





hardwoods is of great significance in the 
United States. With spruce, the “Old Re- 
liable” of newsprint, and hemlock near- 
ing depletion in this country, with fin- 
ished newsprint, pulpwood, and pulp be- 
ing imported in quantities, and with the 
prospect of increasing rather than de- 
creasing prices, diversification of any 
sort should not be unwelcome to news- 
print users. 


Taxicab Service 
Planned in Shanghai 


American Heads First Com- 
pany of Kind in City. 


A taxicab company, headed by an 
American, will begin service in Shanghai 
with modern taxicabs for the first time, 
according to a report from the American 
Trade Commissioner at Shanghai, A. 
Viola Smith, made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce August 1. The De- 
partment’s statement follows in full text: 

Shanghai is on the eve of having its 
first modern taxicab service. A com- 
pany of promoters, headed by an Ameri- 
can, have recently formed a company for 
which a charter under the China Trade 
Act has been issued. 

The authorized capitalization of the 
company is M$1,000,000 (approximately 
$500,000), divided into 100,000 shares of 
commoi: stock at the par value of M$10 
($5) per share, at least 25 per cent of 
which must be fully paid up before the 
company may operate thereunder. 

The company proposes to start opera- 
tion with 100 new model taxicabs, 50 of 
which, it is claimed, will be on the streets 
by October 1, with expectations of plac- 
ing 500 cabs on the street within two 
years, 
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Treasury and Not Post Office to Redeem 


Savings Stamps a 


nd Thrift Certificates 


New Regulations Issued; Postmasters Will Accept Appli- 
cations and Checks Will Be Mailed. 


New regulations for the redemption of 
war saving stamps, Treasury saving 
stamps, or thrift stamps of any descrip- 
tion have been approved by the Post 
Office and Treasury Department, accord- 
ing to an order signed by the Postmaster 
General, Harry S. New. 

The order, just made public by the 
Post Office Department, explains that 
the stamps are not to be redeemed at 
post offices, but by the Treasury De- 
partment. The full text of the Post- 
master General’s order follows: 

Order No. 8056. Paragraphs 4 to 18, 
inclusive, of section 166 of the Postal 
Laws and Regulations of 1924 are hereby 
amended and renumbered to read as fol- 
lows, effective August 1, 1928: 

4. No war savings stamps, Treasury 
savings stamps, or thrift stamps of any 
description shall be redeemed at any 
post office on and after August 1, 1928. 

5. (a) Unregistered war savings 
stamps affixed to a war savings certifi- 
cate of the proper series.—On and after 
August 1, 1928, the postmaster at any 
post office shall receive and transmit to 
the Third Assistant Postmaster General 
as free official matter unregistered war 
savings certificates on which war savings 
stamps are affixed, and on which the 
name and present address of the original 
owner, as known to the postmaster, have 
been inscribed and the receipt form prop- 
erly executed by the original owner. The 
postmaster shall not make any pay- 
ment to the owner for such stamps, but 
shall give him a receipt therefor and ad- 
vise him that a check for the redemp- 
tion value of the stamps will be mailed 
direct to the owner, by the Treasury 
Department, at the address shown on 
the war savings certificate. All such 
certificates will be scheduled in the of- 
fice of the Third Assistant Postmaster 
General and transmitted to the Treasury 
Department for payment direct to the| 
owner. 

(b) Any unregistered war-savings cer- 
tificate presented to a postmaster on: 
which any erasure or alteration of what- | 
ever nature appears, or which is pre- 
sented by any person other than the 
original owner or by any person who 
the postmaster for any legitimate rea- 
son believes to be not in lawful posses- 
sion of the same, by reason of original! 





Invention Prevents 
Burning of Films 


Danger of Fire in Theaters 
Declared to Be Reduced 
By Device. 


A device for preventing films from 
burning while being projected has been 
perfected in England, according to a 
report on the European film industry by 
Trade Commissioner George R. Canty, at 
Paris, just made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The Department’s 
statement follows in full text: 

Chief Inspector Wells, of the Hud- 
derfield Borough Police Force (Great 
Britain), has invented and demonstrated 
an appliance for preventing films from 
catching fire while being projected. The 
demonstration was made on an Erne- 
mann projector. 

Chief Inspector Wells set light to the 
films as it was in motion, allowed it to 
get well alight, and then released the 
catch which operates the device. The 
result was that the film was severed in- 
stantly and simultaneously at the traps 
of both spool-boxes, which were auto- 
matically closed. Only about eighteen 
inches of film is thus allowed to burn. 
While the short length of film was stiil 
burning Chief Inspector Wells applied 
a flame to the traps of both spool-boxes 
without the film inside being in any way 
affected, the box being tightly closed. 

The inventor’s attachment embodies a 


spool-boxes. To the moving portion of 
the slide is attached a sharp cutter, 
which works across the mouth of the 
trap. When not in use the cutter is 
secured so as not to interfere with the 
smooth running of the film. It is con- 
nected with the small release lever by 
Bowden cable, and in the event of the! 
film being ignited, the operator needs, 
only to touch the lever to release the | 
two cutters and close the boxes, 

Chief Inspector Wells says there can| 
be absolutely no chance of damage to) 
more than two feet of the film, and his | 
estimate of the cost of the appliance is | 
$12.50. 





Rates for Air Mail | 
Reduced August 1] 


Instructions for Handling Are 
Sent to Postmasters. | 


cents for the first ounce and ten cents | 
cents for the first ounce and 10 cents; 
for each additional ounce became ef- | 
fective August 1, 1928. A statement no-4 
tifying postmasters of the change fol- 
lows in full text: | 

Any mailable matter, except that liable | 
to damage from freezing, may be sent 
by air mail, including sealed parcels not | 
exceeding 50 pounds in weight and not 
exceeding 84 inches in length and girth 
combined. 

Special air mail stamps are issued for | 
the payment of postage on air mail, but 
ordinary stamps may be used. Such 
postage should be fully prepaid to ex- 
pedite the handling of the matter, but if 
it bears at least one full rate, it may be 
rated with the deficiency and dispatched, 
the amount due to be collected on de- 
livery of the matter. The use of air mail 
stamps on other than air mail is not 
permissible. 

Air mail should be conspicuously in- 
dorsed in the space immediately below 
ne shaun, above the address, “Via air 
mail.” 





Additional Surrenders 
In Nicaragua Reported 


Since July 24, a total of 389 former 
Nicaraguan outlaws have registered at 
Marine stations in Nicaragua, according 
to a dispatch received by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy from the Commander 
of the Special Service Squadron, Rear 
Admiral David F. Sellers, the Depart- 
ment has stated orally. Between July 1 
and July 24, it was said, reports were re- 
ceived that about 500 former rebels had 
surrendered to Marine patrols 


| Department. 


purchase, shall nevertheless be accepted 
by such postmaster for transmission as 
free official matter, but the holder thereof 
shall be required by the postmaster to 
submit a statement signed by him, sworn 
to in the presence of the postmaster or 
of a notary public, setting forth all the 
material facts as to the alteration and 
as to the original purchase and ownership 
of the certificate and the holder's rights 
to have the certificate redeemed, the re- 
ceipt form on the certificate in all cases 
to be signed by the applicant for pay- 
ment. The certificate, accompanied by 
such a statement from the holder and a 
statement signed by the postmaster set- 
ting forth his knowledge of the facts and 
his reason for believing the person pre- 
senting it not to be in lawful posses- 
sion thereof, shall be transmitted to the 
Third Assistant Postmaster General as 
free official matter, as provided in para- 
graph 5 (a) hereof. The Third Assistant 
Postmaster General will transmit the 
certificate and statements to the Treas- 
ury Department, for payment or corre- 
spondence with the applicant direct, if 
further statement or evidence from the 
applicant is desired. 

Blank war savings certificates— 
Blank war savings certificates, blank 
thrift cards, or Treasury savings stamp 
cards shall continue to be distributed by 
postmasters as provided in paragraphs 
104, 136, and 145, pages 43, 46, and 47, 
of the 1927 Postal Guide, hereby modi- 
fied to conform with paragraph 4 of this 
order, providing that such stamps shall 
not be paid or redeemed at any post 
office on and after August 1, 1928, 


Thrift Stamps 
Also to Be Paid by Treasury 


7. Loose, or unaffixed stamps.—On and 
after August 1, 1928, postmasters will 
continue to receive and transmit as free 
official matter to the Third Assistant 
Postmaster General, division of stamps, 
Washington, D. C., a 
war savings stamps, thrift stamps, or 
Treasury savings stamps, or application 
for redemption of any such loose or un- 
affixed stamps, and shall advise the hold- 
ers thereof that payment will be made 
to them by check sent direct to the 
claimant by the Treasury Department. 


| The correct name and address of claim- 


ant must be shown in the postmaster’s 
letter of transmittal. 

_ 8. Thrift stamps and Treasury sav- 
Ings stamp affixed to cards—On and 


after August 1, 1928, postmasters shall | 


not pay or redeem any thrift stamps 
or Treasury savings stamps affixed to 
cards. Applications for such payment 
shall continue to be received by post- 
masters and transmitted with the stamps, 
as free official matter to the Third As- 
sistant Postmaster General, division of 
stamps, Washington, D. C., and shall 
advise the holders thereof that payment 
will be made to them by check sent di- 
rect to the claimant by the Treasury 
The correct name and ad- 
dress of claimant must be shown in the 
postmaster’s letter of transmittal. 

9. (a) Registered war savings certifi- 
cate.—On and after August 1, 1928, no 
registered war savings certificate with 
either registered or unregistered stamps 
of any series affixed shall be paid at 
the post office of registration or at any 
other post office. When registered af- 
fixed stamps are presented at the post 
office of registration by any person, 
whether such person is the registered 
owner or not, any and all such regis- 
tered certificates and stamps shall, with 
the consent of the bidder, be immediately 
taken into the possession of the post- 
master, a receipt shall be given by the 
postmaster to the holder, showing the 
date received by the postmaster, the 
series, and serial number of the certifi- 
cate, the registration mumber, the name 
and office number of the post office of 
registration, the number of registered 
stamps thereon, the number of unregis- 
tered stamps thereon, if any. The cer- 
tificate and stamps, with the registra- 
tion card pertaining thereto, shall then 
be sent by official registered mail to 
the Third Assistant Postmaster General, 
division of stamps, Washington, D. C., 
together with any related papers re- 
quired under the Treasury Department 
regulations for payment of registered 
certificates and stamps, that may be pre- 
sented at the time, and a letter of trans- 
mittal signed by the postmaster, which 
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Tue Unittp States DAIy 


Weather Stations 
Organized to Serve 
Pilotson Air Routes 


Shortrange Forecasts Sent 
From Points: on Line of 
Travel Bef ore Flight 
Is. Started. 


The Weather Bureau has just com- 
pleted the organization of chains of 


weather stations to «serve pilots along 
the air routes recently established and 
maintained by the Department of Com- 
merce, W. R. Grewg, meteorologist in 
charge of the Aerological Division of the 
Weather Bureau, Department of Agri, 
culture, stated orally on August 1. 

These stations, Mr. Gregg stated, are 
to give weather reports from the differ- 
ent points of. observation along the 
routes of scheduled _ flights. Each 
weather station alomg the route of the 
flight sends its weather report to the air- 
port where it can be given to the pilot 
just before he takes off. Since the ob- 
servations for the reports are made 
shortly before the scheduled time of the 
flight, the pilot has approximately cur- 
rent knowledge of weather conditions 
his route. 

Forecasts Sent During Trips. 

The stations along the route of a sched- 
uled flight also send in “short-range 
forecasts that cover the time of the 
flight from the airport from which the 
take-off is made to the airport at the 
end of the voyage. Such forecasts sup- 
ply the pilot with imformation as to the 


| expected weather conditions at the time 


and place where he may have to make 
a forced landing, and of the weather 
conditions expected at each time and 
place where he is scheduled to stop. 

Most of the weather stations recently 
organized to supply aviation weather 
forecasts, Mr. Gregege said, are along the 
San Diego-Seattle route. Major stations 
for this route, Mr. Gregg said, have 
been established at the airports at Los 
Angeles; Oakland, Calif; Portland, 
Oreg,, and Seattle, Wash. Service is to 
be supplied from the city offices instead 
of at the airports at the following first- 
order weather stations: 

San Diego, Fresno, Red Bluff, and 
Reading, Calif.; Medford and Roseburg, 
Oreg., and Tacoma, Wash. 

Secondary Stations Aid. 

Secondary stations have been equipped 
for air service at the following places: 

Ocean Side, Mount Wilson, Saugis, 
Sandburg, Lebec, Grapevine, Baker’s 
Field, Visalia, Livermore, Winters, Delta, 
Mount Shasta, and Montague, Calif.; 
Sexton Mountain, Wolf Creek, Yontalla, 
Eugene, Salem, and Oregon City, Orege., 
and Castle Rock and Chehalis, Wash. 

These latter stations, Mr. Gregg said, 
report the surface conditions such as 
temperature, air pressure, wind, visi- 
bility and “ceiling’’ or height of clouds. 
All of them report to the more important 
stations in advance of the scheduled 
flights. For the San Diego-Seattle route, 
airway forecasts are made from 
Francisco, 

Weather stations have also been or- 
organized, Mr. Gregg stated, to supply 
weather reports amd forecasts for the 
new airways established between Clewe- 
land and Louisville, Atlanta and New 
Orleans, Chicago and Lincoln, and Chi- 
cago and Kalamazoo. Reporting sta- 
tions of the first order for the Clewe- 
land-Louisville route were organized at 
Columbus, Dayton, and Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Weather stations of the second order 
were also established for this route at 
Akron, Ohio, and Dam No. 39 on the 
Ohio River. 

First-order reporting weather sta- 
stations for the Atlanta-New Orleans 
route were established at Birmingham 
and Mobile. Weather stations to report 
conditions and make forecasts for the 
Chicago-Lincoln airway were organized 
at Cedar City and Des Moines, lowa, and 
Omaha, Nebr. Stations for the Chicago- 
Kalamazoo route were organized at De- 


troit, Bay City, anda Muskegon, Mich. _ 


shall recite all the facts called for in 
the receipt given to the registered owner 
or claimant, as provided in this para- 
graph and any other information known 
to or ascertainable by the postmaster af- 
fecting claim for payment of the cer- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 
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Inspector to Review 
Construction Plans 


Of Ship Architects 


Projects for Building by Aid 
Of Loan Funds to Go 
Before Technical 
Assistant. 


| 


R. R. Adams, of New York, took office 
on August 1 as technical assistance to the 
Committee on Construction of the Ship- 


Dee p Interest in Proposed Pan-American 


Highway Said to 


Construction of a Pan American high- 
way will be discussed at the coming 
Second Pan American Congress of High- 
ways at Rio de Janeiro in the sum- 
mer of 1929, the. Director General of 
the Pan American Union, Dr. L. 8. Rowe, 
jsays in a letter he has just addressed 
to Latin American individuals and or- 
ganiations interested in highway de- 
|velopment, (The full text of the agenda 
lof that Congress was published in tt 





ping Board, an office created for the 
purnose of reviewing the technical and 
cnganeering details of applications jor 
loans from the new construction loan 
fund. 

Mr. Adams, a former naval officer, 
has been employed in an engineer ca- 
pacity with J. H. Winchester & Co,, of 
New York, present operators for the 
Board of the American Merchant Lines. 
Since his resignation fror- the Navy, 
about eight years ago, he has been in 
merchant marine engineering work. 

In connection with Mr. Adams’ arrival 

to assume his new duties, the Chairman 
* of the Committee on Construction, Rea 

Admiral Hutch I. Cone, retired, explained 

that hi: duties will relate primarily to 
the inspection of marine architects’ plans 
for new ships that would be built from 

money borrowed from the $250,000,000 

Construction Loan Fund. The dieseliza- 

tion work of the Board and other en- 

gineering matters also will concern the 
technical assistant, he said. 

Admiral Cone pointed out that under 
the Jones-White Merchant Marine Act, 
the construction loan fund is increased 
from approximately $70,000,000 to $250,- 
000,000. Private shipbuilders and opera- 

Board for loans 
not in excess of 75 per cent of the 
construction cost of any one vessel, at 
the Federal Government’s current bor- 
rowing rate of interest. 

Before such loans are made, Admira! 
Cone explained further, the Shipping 
Board must approve the engineering 
plans. The Board must ascertain 
whether the vessels are based on sound 
engineering principles for the trades 
they would serve. 

The 
addition 


7 


to Admiral Cone, comprises 


Vice Chairman E. C. Plummer and Com- | ernment_had accepted the resignation of | ticularly and 


missioner A. H. Denton. The Board al- 
ready has received several applications 


Committee on Construction, in| 


he 
issue of August 1.) Dr. Rowe made his 
lletter youblic in a commeanication, dated 
| July 30, to the House Comittee on For- 
leign Afrairs. 
| The full text of the Exnglish transla- 
tion of the Director General’s letter to 
|Latin American individuals and organi- 
zations follows: 
| “The Pan American 
received word that the Second 
American Congress of Highways will 
jassemble at Rio de Janiero from June 
19 to July 3, 1928. In case you may 
not vet have seen the agenda of the 


Union has just 


| 
| 


Liberia Appoi ts 
Financial Adviser 


‘Desigznation of John Loomis 
| By President Coolidge 
Is Approved. 


| 
| 


Lomis, former treasurer general 
been appointed 
public of Li- 
with the 


| John 
of Santo Domingo, has 
|financial advisor to the Re 
jberia, wnder the agreement 
Finance 
\National City Bank. Announcement of 
lthe appointment was made August 1 by 
the Department of State. 
| Under the bankers’ agrreement, the 
financial advisor is appointed upon the 
recommendation of President Coolidge. 
The announcement by the Department 
| follows in full text: , 
Word was received Augrust 1 at the 
| State Department that the Liberian Gov- 


|Sidney De la Rue as financial adviser to 
the Republic of Liberia, and had ap- 


Pan | 


Corporation of America and the | _ wh r ( ! et 
i This disease sometimes is quite seri- 


Exist in United States 


|Direetor General of Pan American Union, Dr. Rowe, Cir- 
culates Letter Favoring Project. 


| Congress, I take pleasure in sending 
| you herewith a copy of the program and 
| regulations. 

' Study Undertaken. 

| “One of the important topics on the 
| program of the Congress will be the 


| consideration of international American | 


highways, particularly the construction 
of a Pan American Highway, You may 
recall that the Sixth International Con- 
ference of American States, held at Ha- 
bana, in January last, adopted a reso- 
lution requesting the Second Pan Ameri- 
can Congress of Highways to undertake 
a study of the construction of a con- 
tinental highway. 

**For your information, I beg to enclose 
report, with a Spanish translation, con- 
taining the hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, 
relative to giving effect to the terms of 
this resolution. This report is an indica- 


tion of the deep interest which the pro- | 
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pace ECisineet ook Bene 6 Coleen 
Creeping Eruption 


| Disease Is Studied 


‘Causes of Strange Human 
Ailment Are Inves- 
ligated. 


The Department of Agriculture 
| completing investigations on 
|; eruption, a human. skin disease, 
pathologist in charge of the work, Dr. 
G. F. White, has just stated orally. 


is 


It occurs in sum- 
found in the 


ous, Dr. White said. 
mer and is usually 


after he had become infected. 


The disease affected the arm and leg) 


lof a plumber in Jacksonville, Fla., so 


| badly that he had to quit work. Creeping | 


|eruption attacks barefoot children par- 
people who 
| beaches, both classes of whom come into 
contact with damp ground. 


creeping | 
the! 


trequent | 


Dr. Tigert Resigns 
As Commissioner of 
Bureau of Education 


| Will Leave Post September 1 
To Accept Presidency 
Of- University of 


Florida. 


The resignation of Dr. John J. Tigert, 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, who has accepted the presidency 
of the University of Florida, was sub- 
mitted on August 1 to the Secretary of 
the Interior, Roy O. West, to take effect 





; September 1, it was announced by the ! 
' 


Department of the Interior. 

Secretary West transmitted Dr. 

| Tigert’s resignation to President Cool- 

jidge with the recommendation that it 
| be accepted. 

Will Take Position in 


has 


Fall. 


jof the University of Florida on July 9 
by its Board of Regents, will, it was 
stated, assume his new duties with the 
opening of the autumn term. 

Dr. Tigert’s letter of resignation to 
; secretary Wesi follows in full text: 

“I hand you herewith my resignation 
as Commissioner of Educatien for trans- 
mittal to the President. 

“May I take this opportunity to say 
in a formal way that lam very grateful 
for the kind consideration which 
have given me in the short period of time 
that I have had the honor to serve you. I 
have had this step under consideration 
for some time, the tender having been 
made previous to your coming. Your evi- 
dent interest in education and the pros- 
pect of such pleasant relations as I feel I 


| would have with you make me reluctant | 


to leave the Bureau at this time. How- 


ever, I feel that the 


work which I can hardly afford to dis- 

regard.” 

Mr. West Expresses Regret. 
Secretary West's letter to Dr. Tigert 

follows in full text: 

| “Your letter of resignation, bearing 

July 31, 1928, has been received. 

;During my brief term in the Depait- 

;ment I have become somewhat familiar 

| with the excellent work you have done 


; date 


Dr. Tigert, who was elected president | 


you] 


call of the presi- | 
South. | dency of a State university offers an op- 


One case that was reported to the Depart- | portunity to get back into educational | 


ment of Agriculture was that of a doctor} 
who had to cease practice for six week | 


Schedule of Military Training Camps 
And Maneuvers Announced for August 


|Program Includes Activities in Nearly Every State and 
In Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


August 18. Leech Tennis Trophy 
mathes. ° 

Camps.—First Corps Area, Headquar- 
ters, Boston, Mass.: 

August 4-18. Camp Devens, Mass.: 
National Guard camp, Maine and Ver. 
mont. Infantry and Field Artillery. 

r July 29-August 26. Fort H. G. Wright, 

for August, 1928, are the following: | Long Island, N. Y.: National Guard 
; August 6. San Francisco, California: |¢amp, Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
| Secretary of War Dwight F. Davis sails} Coast Artillery. 

for Honolulu, July 28-August 26. Niantic, Conn.: 
| August 13-20. Honolulu, Territory of | National Guard camps, Rhode Island, 
| Hawaii: Secretary of War attends Ses-| Connecticut, Vermont. Maine. Engineers, 
| quicentennial of the Discovery of Hawaii.| Medical, Signal, Tanks. 

August 13-15. Wausau, Wis.: Assistant August 4-18. Quonsett Point, R. L: 
Secretary of War, Colonel C. B. Robbins, | National Guard camp, Massachusetts, 
lattends American Legion Convention. | Rhode Island. Cavalry. Rye Beach, N. 
| August 25. Des Moines, Iowa: Assist-|H.: National Guard camp, New Hamp- 
fant Secretary of War, Colonel C. B. Rob- | shire... Coast Artillery. 


| bins, inspects National Guard camp. | Dates for Cam ps 


August 1-3. Fort Humphries, Va. 7 ; 
| Antiaircraft searchlight and sound loca- In Second Corps Area 
{tor tests. Second Corps Area, Headquarters, 
—= Governors Island, N. Y.: 
August 3-September 1. Fort Du Pont,, 
|Del.: Citizens’ Military Training c&mp, 


| Increase “3 Tarift | con’ hikes han as Canes 
On Corn Is Debated: i 


Military maneuvers and __ training 
camps will be conducted in almost every 
State in the Union in August, according 
to the schedule of military events just 
announced by the Department of War. 
|The schedule follows in full text: 

Among the military events scheduled 


| Artillery. Madison Barracks, N. Y.: 
| Citizens’ Military Training Camp. Field 
| Artillery. Fort Mormouth, Va.:  Citi- 
zens’ Military Training camp. Signal 
Corps. 

August 6-September 4, 

| Barracks, ING. wes Citizens’ 
| Training camp. Infantry. 

August 1-15. Bethany Beach, 
National Guard camp, Delaware. 
Artillery (anti-aircraft), 

August 19-September 2. 
Field, L. I.: | National Guard camp. 
Corns, First Corps Area. 

August 1-26. Fort Ontario, 
National Guard camp, New York. 
Artillery and Coast Artillery. 

August 1-31. Peekskill, N. 
(Camp Smith): National Guard 
New York. Infantry, Medical, 
Pine Camp, N. Y.: National 
camp, New York. * Field Artillery. 

August 4-18. Seagirt, N. J.: 
tional Guard camp, New Jersey. 
}neers and Medical. 

August 18-September 1. Seagirt, N. 
J.: National Guard camp, New Jersey. 
Infantry and Cavairy. 

)_9°F 7 ¢ > . ico: 
According to Mr. Manchester, the Ne- August 12-27. Yauco, Porto Rico: 


i © ar « Dy ic 
askan corn growers feel an increase | Honal Guard camp. Porto Rico. 
> : 'fantry. 


| 
| 
' 
; 


\Commission Is Told Argen- 
tine Product Depresses 
Domestic Prices. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

deep concern upon the Commission’s in- 
vestigation. He said that instead of an 
increase there should be a downward re- 
vision of the tariff on importations from} 
Argentina. He- read into the record 
| statistics to show that the production 
of corn in the United States during the; 
last four calendar years was 1,000 times 
greater than in Argentina. He closed 
his statement before the Commission 
with a request that he be permitted to 
file a brief, and also made available to 
| the Commission other data for use in its 
| final consideration of the case. 

Testimony was also offered by the ap- 
|plicants to show that corn importations 
had a tendency to “break” the prices in 
{the domestic markets. 


Plattsburg 
Military 


Del.: 


Coast 





Mitchel 
Air 


| 


N.Y. 
Field 
¥2 
camp, 
Signal 
Guard 





Na 
Engi- 


Na- 


br In- 


for loans from the fund, said Admiral pointed John Loomis, of Strasburg, Va.. 
Cone, but it has not yet reached con-|as his successor. 

clusions as to whether they will be} Mr. Loomis was recommended to the 
granted. |Limerian Government for the position 
iby President Coolidge under the terms 
jof the 1926 Loan Agreement between the 
Liberian Government for the position 
poration of America, and the National 


Rubber Experiments 
To Be Tried in Haiti 


[Continued from Page 1.) |which provides for the appointment to 
series of experiments to determine the| its serwice by the Liberian Government 
possibilities “of rubber production in| of a Financial Adviser, to be designated 
Haiti. Tapping experiments are now be-| by the President of the United States 
ing made at Bayeux near Cape Haitien.|to the President of Liberia, and, subject 

pit is also to be noted that many thousand| to the latter's approval, appointed to that 
young plants have been distributed to) office. 
native farmers accompanied with the ap-| Mr. ssoomis has had extensive experi- 
propriate planting and cultural instruc-| ence im governmental fimance, having 
tions. (Consul S. W. Honaker, Port-au| served in the Philippine Government 


The researches, in which W. E. Dove | during the seven years you have been 
| 3s associated with Dr. White, it was' United States Commissioner of Educa- 
| Stated, were the result of an insistent) tion, As you know, I have genuine re- 
| request which was made to the Depart-| pret that you decided, just prior to my 
j ment of Agriculture four years ago by | appointment to the position of Secre- 
| Dr. J. L, Kirby-Smith, of Jacksonville, | tary of the Interior, to accept the presi- 
| Fla. Dr. Kirby-Smith arranged to have! dency of the University of Florida. 
free clinics in Jacksonville, where pa-/| However, I can weil understand your 


City Bank of New York, Fiscal Agents, | tients having creeping eruptign could! views in such a matter, involving your | 


be examined and studied. Before the|life work, and I am transmitting your 
; Department of Agriculture commenced | resignation to the President, recommend- 
| investigations the opinion had been held! ing its acceptance. 

| by the medical profession that creeping) “] wish you the success 

| eruption was caused by larvae that were | field of endeavor which has 

{the offspring of flies. career in this Department.” 


Microscopic Examinations. 
Record Lard Stocks 


} 


in your new 
marked your 


i The particulary Jarva that produces! 
| creeping eruption, it was stated, was| 
| found by excising a bit of skin from the | 
| patients and cutting it into sections, fix- 


lis necessary to keep out Argentine im-| 
|portations in the past. Mr. Manchester | 
fare not necessarily complaining of im-| 
Mr. Manchaste;y | 


|portations in the past. 
leontended that corn imported from Ar- 
{gentina was not interchangeable with 
| American corn, but Mr. Ogg testified 
cannot maintain a proper price level be- 
cause of Argentine importations. 


| Summing up his case before the Com-} 
|mission, Mr. Ogg said that a study of } 


jmarket conditions show that there is com- 


| petition in the domestic markets between | 


Argentine corn and American corn and 
that domestic prices are adversely af- 
fected thereby. Mr. Ogg accepted the 
Commission’s tentative cost data with 
some modifications, which he submitted 
to the Commission. 

Mr. Ogg also said that the 


to the contrary, claiming that corn prices | 


Commis- | 


_ Third Corps Area, Headquarters Bal- 
timore, Md: 

August 1-26. Camp Albert C. Ritchie 
Blue Ridge Summit. Md.: National Guard 
camp, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
Maryland. Infantry, Engineers and Di- 
viisonal Units. 

August 1-11. Middletown 
Pennsylvania: National Guard camp, 
| Pennsylvania. Air Corps. Fort Monroe, 
j Va.: National Guard camp, Virginia and 
District. of Columbia. 

: August 1-18. Mount Gretna, Pa.: Na- 
; tional Guard camp, Pennsylvania. Coast 
ir egal (antiaircraft), Infantry, Medi- 
| eal. 

| August 4-31. Tobyhanna, Pa.: Na- 
tional Guard camp, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
and. Field Artillery. 

Fourt Corps Area, Headquarters, Fort 


Air Depot, 


Great Britain Sends 
Notice of Compromise 
On Tonnage of Navies 


Department of State Re- 
ceives Note Telling of Ar- 
rangement With France 
On Measurements. 


of a compromise arrangement 
France and Great Britain re- 
definitions for the measure- 
ment of naval disarmament have been 
received at the Department of State in 
the form of a note, it was stated orally 
at the Department on August 1. 

The text of the note will not be made 
public until permission has been received 
from the British Embassy, it was stated. 
A reguest for publication tlready has 
been made, L P 

France and Great Britain differed over 
the means of measuring naval tonnage 
according to the records of the Prepara- 
tory Commission on Disarmament on file 
at the Department of State. 

France desired to measure naval ton- 
nage by what she called the “global” 
standard, in other words the total ton- 
nage of all navies. Great Britain, the 
United States, Japan and Argentina, on 
the other hand, held that tonnage should 
be measured by the categories of vessels. 
In other words, the total tonnage of 
cruisers should be limited, as well as 
battleships, and every other type of ves- 
sel. France, however, held that within 
the total global tonnage limit, she should 
be free to build as many submarines, de- 
stroyers or any other type of vessel as 
she desired, according to the records of 
the Commission. 


Notice 
between 
garding 


Stockholm to Erect 
Modern Observatory 


Construction and Equipment 
Estimated to Cost Approx- 
imately $500,000. 


Stockholm is to have a new astro- 
nomical observatory, to be located at 
Saltsjobaden, a garden city about 10 
miles outside the capital, according to a 
report from the Consul General at 
Stockholm. John Ball Osborne, made pub- 
lic August 1 by the Department of Com- 
merce. The statement follows in fuil 
text: ‘ 

A new astronomical observatory will 
be erected at Saltsjobaden, a garden 
city about 10 miles from Stockholm, 
Sweden. The building will be commenced 
as soon as possible, and it is expected 
that the observatory will be ready for 
use in two or three years. 

The equipment wil linclude a large re- 
fracting telescope for parallax ueter- 
minations, a large new reflecting tele- 
scope, about one meter in diameter and 
intended for spectrographic observations, 
astrographs for photometric examina- 
tions, and a new meridian circle. 

The project has been made possible by 


‘i iti, May 51). | servi 5- i : ! ‘ : ; 
Prince, Haiti, May 51) service 1905-1916 and in the Customs Re- | ing the sections to sfides, and examin- itinenen, Aiea Get 


A drop of 1.45 per cent in ee ae of San Domingo 1916-1920. 


rubber prices was shown at the end of 
the July sale. Approximately 33 long 
tons of Congo rubber were offered for 
sale, and 26 long tons were bought; 32 
long tons of plantation rubber were of- 
fered for sale, and 17 long tons were 
sold. Stocks on hand amount to 76 tons. 
The next sale will be held on September 


He was Treasurer General of the Re- 
| public of San Domingo 1920-22, 
|engaging in private business in Cuba for 
two years, became a 
American Financial Mission. to Persia 
;Where he occupied the post of Provincial 


Director of Finance of the three eastern | 


provinces of Persia until 


and after | 


member of the | 


one end of the larva and ending at the 
other. From a study of this series of 


|; was made of the larva. It was found 
that the parasite fitted the description 
of the larva of a nematode which could 
be 


ing them under microscopes. These sec-! 
tions were mounted serially beginning at | 


microtome sections a schematic drawing | 


Reported for Year 


Sustained 
on Strength of Export 
Demand. 


Domestic Prices 


es cost data justified the proposed 
increase in the duty from 15 
2215 cents per bushel. 

| Competition With Argentina. 


cents fo! _ August 5-19. Fort Barrancus, 
' National Guard camp, Florida. Coast 
| Artillery. Fort Oglethorpe, Ga.: Na- 
Iowan corn producers were placed on/ tional Guard camp, Alabama, Georgia. 
record by J. O. Shaff, of Clinton, Iowa,| Cavalry, Engineers. Camp McClellan, 
as favoring a 50 per cent increase in duty; Ala.: National Guard camp, Alabama. 
on corn imported from Argentina. Mr.| Infantry, Divisonal Units, 
| Shaff said he appeared at the re-| August 12-26. Fort Bragg. N. C.: Na- 


Fla.: 


11, 1928. (Lucien Putnam, Secretary to 
Commercial Attache, Brussels, July 6). 

Since Akron was created a _ port of 
entry early in 1927 there has been a 
noticeable increase in the amount of rub- 
ber shipped in bond to Ohio, 671 long r \ : 
tons in 1926 and 2017-in 1927. Such|as Financial Adviser, 


rubber is usually imported direct = the | eae enmenentinenesict 
manufacturer, and the advantage of en-} = 
tering the rubber through et Abolition of Tr ade 
Ohio is the saving of time involved on eo 56 ‘ 
rubber entered in bond at seaboayd. Rub. Restrictions Approy ed 
ber in bond moves more rapidly, and 
cases are known where such rubber is} tei 
unloaded from incoming steamer direct} 
to railroad lighter for shipment by rail. 
If the rubber is held for official entry 
at New York; some delay is_ involved. 
When rubber is entered in bond for " 
inland ports of entry the shipping com-| : ae ee oe 
nanies Sealer issue bills of aan im,| Outside its jurisdiction and _ purpose. It 
mediately. This gives the  manufac-! ¥@S solely concerned with national laws 
turer more time in which to receive his, 224. regulations Which forbid outright 
documents and save interest charges. | the importation and exportation of goods. 
Little interest is now being shown in| Certain exceptions to the general rule 
the increase of rubber production through, of abolition, for instance _ prohibitions 
bud grafting. The low prices of rubber} and restrictions for sanitary reasons, 
“are said to be the cause of the general; Were, C¥ -course, included in the original 
apathy in this regard. The work for-| Convention. Certain States were, more- 
merly done by the Department of Agri-| over, permitted to retain jsi-ohibitions and 
culture of the Straits Settlements andj restrictions affecting articles of com- 
the Federated Malay States, is now be-| merce which were specifically named, and 
ing done by the Rubber Research Insti-| arrangement was also made for adding 
tute of Malaya. This association is very| Specific exceptions by notice given prior 
busy at present in a campaign to inter-/ to February 1, 1928. 
est local planters in higher yield per, By Article 17 of the Convention it was 


when the Mission was withdrawn from 
| Persia. 

Mr. Loomis is 50 years of age and is 
married. He expects to sail for Liberia 


Treaty Signed at Geneva by 
United States Minister. 


CContinued from Page 1.) 
pon immports and exports was entirely 


acre through scientific planting and bud; agreed that there should be a subsequent | 


March, 1928, | 


at an early date to assume his duties | 


one of a number @of species. | 
It was suspected that worms inhabiting . Pm 
‘the intestines of animals, especialiy |" June 30 stood at 214,000,000 pounds, 
warm-blooded animals, were the parents the largest figure noted since the federal 
of larvae causing the disease. These 
worms might be in the intestines of a 
large number of species of animals. The 
| aoambers was to limit the number of pos-} 
j sible hosts to the minimum and isolate 
the parent worm. From questioning 7 . 
| patients who took advantage of the free! _ Stocks of lard in the United States on 
| clinic, the investigators found the likely June 80 stood at 214,000,000 pounds, the 
‘hosts to be dogs, cats, chickens, rats, | largest figure noted since the Federal 
land _ possibly other animals, record was started in 1916. During the 
In order to eliminate from this list | Period that those stocks have been ac- 
‘animals that were not hosts, the investi-|Cumulating, i. e., November 1-June 30, 
| gators asked Dr. Kirby-Smith to furnish | 1927-28, hog slaughter in the United 
an intelligent patient who could tell the| States exceeded that of the preceding 
exact location where he became infected.| Year by 16.1 per cent, while lard ex- 
The man wanted was soon found in aj; Ports for the current season have ex- 
{clerk in a wholesale fruit store. Dr.! ceeded last year’s by only 3.8 per cent. 
White pointed out that the clerk sup.- |In recent months the price of lard in 
plied an exceilent guide to the larvae’s | the United States has been rising, while 
; habitat because the clerk was constantly ;in Europe prices have been either firm 
|occupied indoors so that when he did) or slightly easier. 
;come into contact with the soil, where 
,; creeping eruption patients became _ in- 
fected, he could remember the precise 
spot. 


been stated by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture. The full text of the statement 
follows: 


June Movement Normal. 

Inspected hog slaughter in the United 
States took the slight upward turn in 
| June ee sreeers to be the usual move- 
The clerk recalled that he felt itching | ™emt for that month, standing at 4,078,- 
sensations while lying under his car od oo mee Tn Wee Ss Caeeeier 208 eee 
| = it, From an examination of dogs} eg Se ban ca = 
jand cats frequently this locality it was Seg ss ake tae oe 
| found that the parent of the larva caus-! = See ed aor _— — 
ing creeping eruption is a species of | Sune 30 eae ann: a ” 


| hookworm found in these animals. s 
To cultivate and obtain the larva caus-| The slaughter rate in Canada also 


Parent is Hookworm. 


Stocks of lard in the United States |@uest of the Governor of Iowa, John/ tional 


| Hamill. , 
My. Shaff declared that Argentine corn 
came into direct competition with Iowa 


record was started in 1916, it has just | corn, not orly on the Pacific Coast, but in| fantry, 


|his own State. He argued that Towan 
| corn producers were handicapped by high 
;on the Pacific Coast. 
It was his opinion that costs of pro-} 
duction in the American Corn Belt were | 
‘about the same. He also declared that} 
Argentine importations last year caused 
ia drop in the domestic prices from 10 
{to 25 cents per bushel. He predicted| 
|that with a higher tariff on Argentine} 
importations, domestic prices to 
farmers would rise materially. 
Effects of Argentine Broadest. 
Questioned by members: of the Com- 
mission for an opinion as to what fac- 
tors control corn prices in this country, 
Mr. Shaff pointed out that Argentine in- 
portations had a psychological effect on 
regulating prices tor domestic corn. 
Other elements, he said, entered into} 
the question of prices. He explained | 
that conditions of crops in Argentina) 
affected corn prices in this country. 
Concluding the hearings before the 
Commission, the chairman, Thomas 0.| 
Marvin, announced orally that interested | 
parties were given until September 4 io | 
file briefs. 


Planes Will Be Used 


| 
} 


| 


| 
} 


freight rates from Iowan points to points} 


¢ Guard camp, North Carolina. 
Field Artillery, 

_ August 1-31. Camp Biloxi, Miss.: 
tional Guard camp, Mississippi. 

4 Engineers, Divisional Units. 
Fifth Corps Area. Headquarters Fort 
Hayes, Columbus, Ohio: 

August 5-19. Camp Knox, Ky.: 


Na- 
In- 


Na- 


| tional Guard camp, Indiana, Kentucky, 


West Virginia, Ohio. Infantry, Field Ar- 
tillery, Engineers, 


llery Medical, Air Corps, 
Divisional] Units. 


; August 1-26. Camp Perry, Ohio: 
tional Guard camp, Ohio. Cavalry, 
gineers. Point Pleasant, W. Va.: 
tional Guard camp, West Virginia. 
fantry. 

Schedule Announced 


For Chicago District 

Sixth Corps Area, Headquarters Chi- 
cago, Ill: 

July 27-August 25. Fort Sheridan, IL: 
Citizens’ Military Training camp, Infan- 
try, Cavalry. 

July 26-August 24. Fort Brady, Mich.: 
tizens’ Military Training camp, Infan- 


Na- 
En- 
Na- 

In- 


Ci 


_ August 5-19. Camp McCoy, Wis.: Na- 
— Guard camp, Iowa. Field Artil- 
ery. 

_July 28-August 11. Camp Grant, IL: 
National Guard camp, Illinois. 33d Di- 
vision (less artillery), Cavalry. 
_August 4-22. Camp Grayling, Mich.: 
National Guard camp, Michigan. 32d Di- 
vision units. 


grafting. (Vice Consul John H. Bruins, 
Singapore, S. S., April 15.) 

Meetings were held in London on June 
27, 1928, for the purpose of passing reso- 
lutions approving of certain rubber com- 
pany mergers. Three separate meetings 
were held, all three being interrelated; 
that of the Kuala Dingin Estate being 
for the approval of the merger of that 
company with the Baling Rubber Estates 
and the Subur Rubber Estates, each of 
the two last concerns subsequenily pass- 
ing resolutions approving of fusions with 
the other two. 

The new company thus formed will be 
known as the North Malay Rubber 
Estates, with a nominal capital of £400,- 
000, of which but £252,000 will be issued 
at first. Of the last named sum, £44,000 
will be required for the acquisition of the 
Tawar property. (Alfred Nutting, office 
of consulate-general, London.) 


Probationary Periods 
Of Four Stations Extended 
Additional probationary periods of 31 


days have been granted to four stations 
which previously had been ordered off 


the air the Federal Radio Commission! 


announced August 1. 


The stations along with 32 other sta-| 


tions had ‘“‘defaulted” their licenses by 
failing to answer the general order of 
the Commission (No. 32) questioning 
their public service, along with 126 other 
stations. 

The stations are WPEP, Waukegan, 
Ill.; WLBO, Galesburg, Ill.; WIKIZ, Fohd- 
du Lac, Wis., and WGDY, Oldham, S. 
Dak. The Commission, in its order set- 
ting aside its previous ruling discon- 
tinuing the licenses, stated that the ap- 
plicants had shown that their failure to 
appear at the hearings was due to cir- 

eT beyond their control. 


| , : : , 
| Conference for the purpose of consider- | 


|ing the specific exceptions last referred 
jto and also for determining the circum- 
stances under which the _ Convention 
ishould become effective. The instrument 


the United States on July 31 has, ac- 
‘cordingly, these two objectives. 
. Exceptions to Rule. 

Under Article A of tne Supplementary 
Agreement the following exceptions to 
the rule of abolishing prohibitions and re- 
|strictioms are permitted temporarily: 

Bulgaria, rose trees and roots 
shoots. 

Chile, 

Portugal, fine wool, cork 
state. 

Sweden, scrap iron, 

Czechoslovakia, hop shoots. 

The following exceptions, moreover, 
are admnitted permanently on the 
sumption that they are of mo importance 
}to international commerce: 

Estonia, platinum, precious stones, 
pearls and corals (in a rough state or | 
|finished, loose or mounted). 
| United States, helium gas. 
Portugal, pine resin, 

Czechoslovakia, quartzite. 
The foregoing are in addition to thos 
|named in the original Convention, 
Nations to Ratify. 
It is provided in Article C, of the Sup- 
\plementary Agreement, that the Conven- 
jtion, im order to become effective, must 
be ratified or acceded to by 18 States, 
among which must be included the fol- 
lowing, if any party so demands: Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Hungary, Italy, Japan, 
Poland. Rumania, Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes; Switzerland, Tur- 
key, United States of America. 

The ratification of the United States 

is a condition precedent 


and 
scrap iron and serap zine. 
in the raw | 


| 


| 
as- | 


e 
| 





| 


signed on July 11 by 27 States and by | mictrotome sections. 


ing the disease, the feces of dogs or cats 

containing eggs of the parasite were 
mixed with sand and placed in a Petri 
dish. Although the larva obtained cor- 
responded to the one recovered from the 
n ¢ it was not suffi- 
cient to identify the particular worm 
species of which it is the third stage. 

In order to find the parents of the 
larva, the investigators inoculated dogs, 
free from the worm with the larvae. 
From these researches it was found that 
the larva causing creeping eruption was 
that of a hookworm of the dog and cat 
species. The adult worms attach them- 
selves to the intestines of the animals. 
The exact species that causes creeping 
eruption was identified in this way as| 
Ancylostoma braziliense. ; 


Czechoslovakia to Establish 
New Port on Danube River | 


Czechoslovakia plans the construction! 
of another port on the Danube, at Par- 
kan, according to a_ report from the 
American Consul General at Prague, A. 
C. Frost, fade public by the Departmernit | 
of Commerce August 1. The Depart- 
ment’s statement follows in full text: 

Plans for the construction of a port 
at Parkan on the Danube are being pre- 
pared by the Czechoslovak Ministry of 
Public Works. Surveying has been com- 
pleted, and the building plan is ready for 
approval, according to the report. The 
Government wil! grant a subsidy of 250,- 
006 crowns ($7,550) and the city of Par- 
kan wil! also supply a like amount, the 
report states. 


ing instruments, but 


be waived in case none of the other 


tion of the Convention and accompany- the United States, 


| maintains its lead over last season. 


| under a year ago 
j June 30 however, tote 


Hog prices continued their advance of 
recent months through July, with the av- 
erage to July 20, basis of packer’s and 
shippers’ purchases at Chicago, standing 
at 10.86 per 100 pounds against $10.04 
for June and $8.78 in June. 1927. Corn 
prices also rose somewhat in July, with 
the average of No. 8 yellow at Chicago 
up to July 20 reaching $1.89 per 100 
pounds against $1.84 in June and $1.77 
last year. 

When compared with June, 1927, the 
July hog average price shows an advance 
of 23.6 per cent against an advance in 
corn values of only 6.7 per cent, indicating 
a substantia! improvement in conditions 
affecting hog feeding. 

Exports of Bacon. 

United States exports of bacon for 
June, at 9,620,000 pounds, were larger 
than for May, but seasonally under the 
monthly average since November 1, and 
From November 1 to 
J exports show an 
Increase Over tast yeny of 8.3 per cent, 
with the less important markets account- 
ing for most of the increase. 

Bacon exports to Great Britain remain 
under those of last season, while exports 
to Germany have been only slightly in 
excess of last year. The increased ex- 
ports of hams and shoulders, however, 
which reached 13,754,000 pounds in June, 
brought the season’s total up to a point 
slightly nearer that of last year. 

Lard exports for June reached 53,436,- 
000 pounds against 32,522,000 pounds in 
May, indicating a return nearer to the 
average of recent months, but none of 
the increase was taken by either Great 
Britain or Germany. The season’s ship- 


this condition mayj ments to the former market, however, 


continue to retain their lead over last 


to the opera- | parties objects to the nonparticipation of | year, while Germany is using less Ameri- 


can lard than a year ago. 


. ‘ 
For Mail to Ik rance July 28-August 31. Camp Williams, 
Wis.: _National Guard camp, Wisconsin. 

. | 82d Division and 22d Cavalry Division 
Said to, Units. 

Seventh Corps 
| Fort Omaha, Neb.: 
| August 1-30. Fort Snelling, 
The Postmaster General, Harry S.| Citizens’ Military Training camp, In- 
New, has just announced that a ship-to-|fantry, Field Artillery. Fort Lincoln 
shore air mail service will be in-|N. D.: Citizens’ Military Training 
augurated with France beginning Au-|camp, Infantry. Fort Des Moines, Iowa.: 
gust 8, 1928. Transportation of mail by; Citizens’ Military Training camp, Infan- 
such a service will result in a 24-hour try, Cavalry, Field Artillery, Fort Crook 
saving in the time of arrival at destina-| Nebr.: Citizens’ Military Training camp, 
tion, Mr. New — The full text of the| Infantry. Fort Leavenworth, Kans.: Cit. 
announcement follows: lizens’ Miltary Traini r 

anne with the sailing of the} Cavalry. ; ae rene 
French Line steamship “Ile de France”| August 12-26. Camp Dodge, Iowa: 
from Le Havre August 8, 1928, and| National Guard camp, Sane seein 
from New York August 17, an air mail| North and South Dakota, Kansas 34th 
service will be inaugurated by means of} Division units, Fort Riley, Kans.: Na- 
an amphibian plane. is plane will| tional Guard camp, Kansas. Infantry 
leave the steamship at such a distance | Cavalry. Camp Clark, Mo.: National 
from the American and French coasts!Guard camp, Missouri. Infantry Engi- 
that its employment for the transporta-| neers, 35th Division units. - 
tion of mail will result in a 24-hour sav-| August 6-20. Ashland, Neb.: 
ing in time of arrival at destination. |tional Guard camp, Nebraska. — 

Mail matter except parcel post will) try, Medical. 
be accepted for dispatch on this steam-| August 5-19. Camp McCoy, Wis.: Na- 
ship and delivery to the French Service | De _ in 
by an amphibian plane on prepayment | 
of $1 for each half ounce or fraction} 
thereof on letters and post cards. On} 
printed matter, commercial papers and} 
samples of merchandise the postage will 
be 25 cents for each two ounces or frac- 
tion. 

Until further notice, mail for France 


| 


Ship-to-Shore Service 
Save Twenty-Four Hours. 


Area, Headquarters, 


Minn.: 


Na- 
Infan- 





Hearing on Production Cost 


Of Tomatoes to Be Held 


Oral announcement has just been made 
|by the Tariff Commission that Septem- 
ber 18 has been set aside to hold pub- 
lic hearings in investigation of the cost 
and countries beyond dispatched by this| of production of canned tomatoes and 
steamship and conveyed en route by} tomato paste. 

plane from steamship to the French Serv-| The announcement also disclosed that 
ice will. be forwarded onward  from|the Commission has completed tentative 
France by the ordinary route. No pro-| cost data covering both the domestic and 
vision has yet been made for the use; foreign products. This information will 
of air niail routes for the onward trans-| not be available for several days, as the 
mission in and beyond France of this data is still in the course of prepara- 
correspondence, tion, it was explained 


the Stockholm municipal authorities o7- 
fering to purchase the present observa- 
tory in the city for the sum of 900,000 
crowns (about $421,000) and through a 
donation of 1,000,000 crowns (about 
$268,000) from “Knut and Alice Wallen- 
ger’s Foundation.” This foundation was 
founded in December, 1917, for the pur- 
pose of promoting science, etc., and 
large donations have been made for the 
establishment of varicus institutions. 

The present observatory in Stockholm, 
built on a hill in the northern part of the 
city, was erected during the years 1748 
to 1753. However, it is now too small 
and cramped to serve purpose, the 
rapid growth of the city has made the 
location unsuitable, and the equipment is 
considered too out-of-date to comply with 
modern requirements. 


acS 


ae Guard camp, Iowa. ‘Field Arti!- 
ery. 

Eighth Corps Area, 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas: 

August 11-25. Fort Sill, Okla.: Na- 
tional Guard camp, Oklahoma. 45th Di- 
vision units. 

August 12-26. Fort Huachuca, Ariz.: 
National Guard camp, Arizona. Infan- 
try and Field Artillery units, 45th Di- 
vision. 

Ninth Corps Area, Headquarters, Pre- 
sidio of San Francisco, Calif.: 

August 4-18. Fort McArthur, Calif.: 
National Guard camp, California. Coast 
Artillery. 

August 12-26. San Luis Obispo, Calif.: 
National Guard camp, Utah and Cali- 
fornia. 40th Division units. 

August 4-18. Pole Mountain, Wyo.: 
National Guard camp, Wyoming. 

August 18-31. Schofield Barracks, 
Hawaii: National Guard camp, Hawaii. 
Infantry. 


Headquarters, 


“The 
World’s Home 

Away 
From Home” 


BUT not very far from every- 
thing worth while in New York. 
In the heart of the theatre and 
shopping district . . . accessible 
by all lines of surface, “L” and 
Subway travel ... two blocks 
from one great railroad terminal 
and five minutes from the other. 
Just one of the many features 
that make this great hotel the 
choice of those who visit the 
Metropolis for pleasure or on 
business. 


Under the same 
general management 


The Willard 


Washington 


The Bellevue-Stratford 
Philadelphia 


Reservations may be made at any 
one for either of the other two. 


The 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Fifth Avenue, 33rd and 34th Streets 
New York 


Boomer-Du Pent Properties Corporation 


. 
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Agriculture 


Weather Is Generally Favorable to Crops 
For Week, Corn Making Rapid Progress 


Soil Moisture Is Unusually Satisfactory; Conditions Are 


Mostly Beneficial to Rip 


Whether conditions for the last week 
east of the Rocky Mountains in general 
continued favorable to agricultural in- 
terests, according to the weekly sum- 
mary of weather and crop condition 
made public August 1 by the Weather 
Bureau of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Soil moisture generally remains more 
than usually favorable in the principal 
agricultural sections. In practically all 
of the corn producing section of the 
United States this crop made very good 
to excellent progress. Temperatures 
were moderate in the Cotton Belt. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Warm weather prevailed quite gen- 
erally the early part of the week, particu- 
larly in the far Southwest and far North- 
west, with a maximum temperature of 
116 degrees reported at Yuma, Ariz., on 
the 24th, and the maxima exceeded 100 
degrees at a number of places in the 
Pacific Northwest. Early in the period, 
however, higher pressure and_ cooler 
weather overspread the Central-Northern 
States, and the latter part, as the “high 
moved eastward, had cool, pleasant 
weather over most central and eastern 
portions of the country. Unsettled, 
showery conditions prevailed the first 
half of the week over most central and 
eastern areas, but during the latter part 
the rainfall was of a local character, 
with mostly fair weather prevailing. 

The week, as a whole, was unusually 
warm in the far Northwest where the 
mean temperatures were from 6 to as 
much as 13 degrees above normal, and 
it was generally warmer than normal 
west of the Rocky Mountains. About 
seasonable warmth prevailed in the At- 
lantic coast area and the Gulf districts, 
but in most interior valley sections the 
period was 3 to 6 degrees cooler than 
period was 3 to 6 degrees cooler than 
week were 90 degrees, or higher, from 
Maryland southward, in much of the 
Great Plains, and generally in the South- 
ern States, while west of the Rocky 
Mountains most stations reported 
maxima of 100 degrees, or higher. 


Rainfall Is Heavy 
In Some Districts 


Rainfall was rather heavy in the lower 
Mississippi Valley and generous to heavy 


in the interior of the west Gulf area.| 


There were also some locally heavy rains 
in the south Atlantic section and parts 
of the north-central Great Plains, as well 
as in the Lake region. Elsewhere pre- 
cipitation was generally light to. mod- 
erate, with very little occurring in the 
Ohio Valley, over most_of the northern 
Plains, and west of the Rocky Mountains. 

In the interior valleys the latter part 
of the week was rather cool for best 
growth of warm-weather plants, but, in 
general, weather conditions east of the 
Rocky Mountains continued, as for sev- 
eral weeks past, favorable for agricul- 
tural interests. A general moderate, 
warm rain would be helpful over con- 
siderable sections of the interior, par- 
ticularly in the extreme lower portions 
of the Ohio and Missouri Valleys, and 
additional moisture would be beneficial 
in some rather local areas in the North- 
west and extreme Southeast. As a gen- 
eral rule, however, soil moisture remains 
more than usually favorable in the princi- 
pal agricultural sections, as no exten- 
sive area is suffering from drought. 

In the Southwest, particularly in west- 
ern Texas, New Mexico, and parts of 
Arizona, further showers were welcome, 
and the drought is now broken in Texas, 
except in some coastal localities and 
parts of the southwest. In the Atlantic 
coast area the weather was favorable 
for crop growth and also for farm work, 
while in the Northeast growth was satis- 
factory, but there was considerable in- 
terruption to harvest and haying by fre- 
quent showers. Harvest was delayed also 
in some late western portions of the 
Great Plains area, but, in general, this 
work made good advance in the North- 
western States. - West of the Rocky 
Mountains the week was favorable for 
irrigated crops, but the excessively high 
temperatures, especially in the far 
Northwest, were harmful to growing 
vegetation, including late wheat. 

Small Grains.—Rain interrupted the 
harvesting of winter wheat in some late 
sections of the western belt, and, to some 
extent, in the northern portion of the 
main wheat area, but harvest has been 
mostly completed and threshing is well 
along. Only local complaints of dam- 
age to wheat in shock have been received. 
In the spring wheat area the weather 
continued mainly favorable for ripening 
the grain and also for harvest. Cutting 
has begun northward to North Dakota, 
and the crop is advancing rapidly in 
Montana, but the unusually warm 
weather in the Pacific Northwest caused 
considerable damage to immature grain. 

Oat harvest is well along and the crop 
shows improvement in the late northern 
districts, with ripening reported north- 
ward to New York, and cutting begun 
to the Lake region. Rice did well gen- 
erally, especially in the Southeastern 
States. The weather was also favor- 
able for flax in central-northern dis- 
tricts, with some of the early crop in 
North Dakota in the boll stage. Grain 
sorghums improved in the Southwest. 


Progress of Corn 


Is Good to Excellent 

Corn.—Corn made very good to ex- 
cellent progress in practically all of the 
main producing section. In the Ohio 
Valley very good to excellent advance 
was noted and corn was silking and 
tasseling, with some ears showing. 
Progress and condition were very good 
in Iowa, with the crop mostly tasseled 
and half of it silked. Growth, condi- 
tion, and color were generally excellent 
in Missouri, with stalks largely in silk 
and a few roasting ears; rain is now 
needed there to maintain condition. Fair 
‘to excellent advance and condition were 
noted in the Great Plains, with the crop 
generally tasseled and much of it silk- 
ing; some roasting ears were reported 
in southeastern Kansas. 

Progress varied widely in the South, 
but averaged fair; some poor growth 
occurred in parts of the lower trans- 
Mississippi States, due to previous dry- 
ness. Good advance was indicated in the 
East, with the fields generally clean. 
Corn was doing weli in most sections 
from the Great Lakes westward to the 
Rocky Mountains and was tasseling gen- 
erally; there was some local need of 
moisture. 

_ Cotton.—Temperatures were moderate 
in the Cotton Belt, except that it was 
rather cool in north-central and western 
vortions; rainfall was general, mostly 


ening Wheat and Oats. 


moderate. In the Carolinas growth of 
plants was very good, with bloom show- 
ing freely in North Carolina and local 
reports of some bolls open in South Caro- 
lina, although the crop continues late, as 
arule. In Georgia cotton shows further 
improvements, with bolls forming well, 
and less sledding reported, though some 
fields are still grassy. In Tennessee, 
Alabama, and Mississippi weekly prog- 
ress was fair to very good, though in 
some wetter sections it was poor, with 
shedding reported in southern districts. 

In Arkansas the soil is still too wet 
in parts of the central and southeast, 
|but elsewhere cotton made very good 
advance and is well cultivated, with 
squares forming and blooming rapidly. 
In Louisiana growth of plants was good, 
but the cool, showery weather was gen- 
erally unfavorable, with reports of 
shedding badly in many localities. In 
Oklahoma progress and condition are 
fair to good, but it was too cool and 
showery for best results, with warm, 
dry weather needed, especially in locali- 
ties of the central and east where there 
is some shedding. In Texas the drought 
was broken, except in parts of the south- 
west and lower coast sections where the 
crop made poor advance; elsewhere con- 
ditions were generally favorable and 
progress was fair to very good; picking 
and ginning made good advance in the 
south. 


Pastures and Ranges 
In Good Condition 


Miscellaneous Crops.—Pastures are 
still mostly satisfactory east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, and in the Great Plains 
area they are generally good, except that 
rain is needed in some northern parts. 
Ranges are good in the northern Rocky 
Mountain districts and, while still satis- 
factory in the southern mountain portion, 
there is some need of rain. There was 
some improvement in the Southwest, but 
still need of increasing moisture, while 
it remained mostly dry west of the Rock- 
ies. Livestock continued in satisfactory 
condition. There was some local inter- 
ruption to haying in the East, but in 
western areas ideal conditions for this 
work prevailed rather generally. 

Potatoes are doing well, except for 
some slight blight in the eastern Ohio 
Valley, and they are reported blighting 
badly on Long Island. Truck crops are 
mostly satisfactory in the East and they 
are growing well in the West, except 
that the high temperatures were un- 
favorable in the Northwest. Sugar cane 
continues excellent growth in Louisiana; 
sugar beets need rain badly in Utah, but 
are good elsewhere. Citrus are making 
normal advance and deciduous fruits do- 
ing well, except that peaches are still 
rotting and shedding in parts of Ala- 
bama, 


Imports of Cement 


Rise in Half Year 


Exports Decline; Belgium Is 
Shown to Be Chief Source 
Of Supply. 





Imports of cement into the United 
States increased and exports of cement 
ifrom this country decreased during the 
first six months of 1928, according to 
comparative figures for January to June, 
|1927 and 1928, made public by the De- 
;partment of Commerce on July 31. Bel- 
gium was the principal exporter of ce- 
ment to the United States, and supplied 
the American market with 89 per cent 
of its imports, it was said. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

There were 266,537 barrels of cement 
(free and duitable) valued at $359,637 


|is a quantitative increase of 106 per cent 
over those of June, 1927, when 129,111 
barrels valued at $201,682 were imported. 
Belgium furnished 237,886 barrels (89 
per cent of the total) valued at $312,471 
during June, 1928; for the corresponding 
month of 1927 it furnished 107,760 bar- 
rels (84 per cent of the total) valued 
at $163,846. 

Imports of cement for the first six 
months of 1928 totaled 1,336,827 barrels 
valued at $1,831,276, compared with im- 
ports of 1,004,649 barrels valued at $1,- 
510,422 for the corresponding period of 
1927. 

Exports of cement from the United 
States during June, 1928, amounted to 
59,536 barrels valued at $201,313. This 
is a quantitative decrease of 14 per cent 
from American exports of this commod- 
ity in June, 1927, when 69,205 barrels | 
valued at $237,281 were exported. Dur- | 
ing the first six months of 1928 the 
United States exported 385,596 barrels 
valued at $1,335,414; for the correspond- 
ing period of 1927 American exports of 
;cement amounted to 415,626 _ barrels 
| valued at $1,414,909. 








‘Porto Rican Exports 
Decreased Last Year 


Sugar Contributes 60 Per Cent 
Of Shipments to United States. 





Exports from Porto Rico to the 
United States in the fiseal year ending 
June 30, 1928, showed a falling off of 
$2,437,973, according to the advice 
from the Assistant Trade Commissioner 
at San Juan, J. R. MeKey, just made 
public by the Department of Com- 
merce. Sugar exports accounted for al- 
most 60 per cent of the total. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Shipments of products of Porto Rico 
from the island to the mainland of the 
United States during the fiscal year 
which ended June 30, were valued at 
$95,394,550, preliminary figures show, 
according to advices to the Department 
of Commerce from Assistant Trade 
Commissioner J; R. MecKey, San Juan. 
During the fiscal year 1926-27 they 
were valued at $97,832,523. 

Sugar, of course, was the most im- 
portant export to this country, the is- 
land having sent 605,456 short tons 
valued at $54,569,764. Leaf tobacco 
exports were next in importance, 35,- 
677,270 pounds valued at $17,012,531 
being shipped here, while shipments of 
fruits and preparations of fruit 
amounted in value to $6,347,464. 

Exports of women’s and children’s 
apparel were valued at $6,171,984. 
Cigars sent to this country amounted | 
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Duty on Upholstery 
Nails Is Lowered 


imported during the month of June. This! Customs Court Affirms Tariff 


On Universal Mill Plates. 


New York, Aug. 1—In a decision over- 
ruling a protest of Edward L. Soule & 
Co., of San Francisco, the United States 
Customs Court finds that imported so- 
called universal mill plates 40 feet in 
length and used in forming structural 
shapes, are properly duitable at the rate 
of 3-10 of one cent per pound under 
paragraph 304 of the act of 1922 as 
steel plates not specially provided for. 
Claim was made by the importers for 
duty at but 1-5 of one cent per pound 


under paragraph 312 as building forms | 
or structural shapes of steel. (Protest | 


No. 166750-G-33368.) 

Sustaining a protest of Butler Broth- 
ers, the Customs Court finds that up- 
holstery nails, taxed upon entry at the 
rate of 40 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 399, act of 1922, should have 


| been assessed at only 14% cents per pound 
| under 


paragraph 331. No. 


258278-G-49908-25.) 


(Protest 


Customs Court Cites 
Rules for Attorneys 


Unauthorized Appearance at 
Bar Held to Be Contempt. 


The United States Customs Court, in 
a decision recently handed down, has 
called attention to the fact that, under 
its rules, any person who has not been 
admitted to the practice of law in some 
court of record of the United States or 
of some State or Territory thereof, and 
who is not a member of the bar of the 
court, can not represent, as attorney, 
an importer before the court. 

In the case of United States v. Davis, 
where this was pointed out, the defend- 
ant had signed a protest on behalf of 
a litigant before the court as an at- 
torney. He was in fact not an attorney 
or member of the br of the court. 

_ The court hele that for such infrac- 
tion of its rules of practice it had the 
power to punish for contempt. The de- 
fendant was fined, but due to the circum- 
stances, this fine was suspended. 

The full text of the opinion of 

the court is published on page 8 

of this issue. 





in value to $3,625,561, coffee $1,396,- 
333, handkerchiefs, $1,341,097, mo- 
lasses, $830,891, coconuts, $697,972, 
alcohol, $382,608, raw cotton, $248,963, 
buttons, $131,770, straw hats, 
365, vegetables, $45,579, 
ore, 


379,778. 
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Decline Is Indicated 
In Stocks of Wheat! 


Total Amount on July 1 Is Be- 
low Figure for 1927. 


Stoks of wheat of the 1927 crop in 
interior mills and elevators of the United 


States on July 1, 1928, were reported | 
the Department of Agriculture to be 
18,856,000 bushels. This compares with! 
stocks on July 1, 1927, of 21,776,000 
bushels (revised). 

The Department stated that stocks in 
the States east of the Mississippi River 
were 4,565,000 bushels, as compared with 
7,910,000 bushels for 1927. In the states 
lying between the Mississippi River and 
the Rocky Mountains stocks this year 
were 10,466,000 bushels, as compared 
with 11,451,000 bushels a year ago. 
Stocks of old wheat west of the Rocky 
Mountains were 3,625,000 bushels, as 
compared with 2,415,000 bushels a year 
ago. 


Exhibit of Apples 
Planned at Pittsburgh 


Department of Agriculture to 
Display Fruit at Convention. 


The Department of Agriculture will: 
ave an exhibit at the meeting of the 
International Apple Shippers’ Associa- 
tion at Pittsburgh, August 13 to 17, ac- 
cording to a statement just made public 
by the Department. The full text of the 
statement follows: 

The Department of Agriculture will 
exhibit at the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Apple Shippers’ Association at 
Pittsburgh August 13 to 17. The fruits 
and vegetables division of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics is assembling 
material for a booth which will give visi- 
tors an accurate understanding of the 
work of the division. Representatives 
of the Department will accompany the 
exhibit to Pittsburgh, where it will be| 
on display at the William Penn Hotel. 

This is the first time such an arrange- 
ment has been made for showings in 
connection with any trade organization 
in the industry. The booth will be lo- 
cated next to the registration desk, and 
members of the association are invited 
to discuss with the specialists any prob- 
lem of interest to apple shippers. 
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Interest in Private Tonnage 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


$118,-| lished in the newspapers about August 
manganese | 15, thus allowi 
$43,890 and all other ,articles, $2,-| aration of bid 


ng 90 days for the prep- 
s. 
Creation of an insurance fund for in- 
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| Volume of Exports 


Establishes Record 


Largest of Record in First 
Half of Year. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
as large as 1926-27 due to the fact that 
shipments in the earlier year were 
enormously expanded as a result of the 
British coal strike. 

Cotton exports were about 30 per cent 
smaller in volume than in 1926-27 owing 
to the decrease in the American crop, 
but the consequent reduction in the avail- 
able supply brought higher average 
prices for cotton during the year and the 
total value of cotton exports decreased 
by only 5 per cent. 

Exports of manufactured foodstuffs 
decreased about 8 per cent during 1927-28 
and the total value was smaller than in 
any year since 1914-15. The average 
price of both meat and lard exports de- 
clined considerably and there was also 


a moderate reduction in the quantity of 
these’ two commodities shipped abroad. 
Exports of foodstuffs declined slightly 
in value during the year as a result of 
the decreases in both quantity and aver- 
age price of wheat exports and a de- 
cline in the value of fruit exported. Ex- 
ports of barley were more than twice as 
large as in 1926-27, while rye exports 
increased by more than one-fifth. 
_ The value of imports was smaller than 
in either of the two preceding fiscal 
years as a result of decreases in the 
prices of many crude materials includ- 
ing rubber, silk, and tin which form an 
important share of the total trade. 
_ There was comparatively little change 
in the distribution of import trade by 
economic classes during 1927-28. Im- 
ports of crude materials and manufac- 
tured foodstuffs constituted a smaller 
proportion of the total value of the trade 
than in 1926-27, while imports of crude 
foodstuffs and finished manufactures in- 
creased in value and were of greater 
relative importance. 

The decline in the proportion of crude 
materials imported and the increase in 
the relative importance of imports of 
finished manufactures which have oc- 
curred in the last two years were a re- 
versal of the trends of the immediately 
preceding period and have largely re- 
sulted from the drastic declines in prices 
- some of the most important raw ma- 
eriais. 


suring the interests of the Government 
in privately owned merchant tonnage as 
provided by Title V, Section 501 of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1928, was au- 
thorized by the Shipping Board. A sub- 
i sum will be allocated to this 
und. 


Exports of Wheat 
Smaller for Year 


Net Foreign Sales Decline Six- 
teen Million Bushels. 


The total exports of wheat, including 
flour, from the United States for the 
year ended June 30, 1928, were 206,- 
661,000 bushels, and the next export was 
less than that for the year ended June 
80, 1927, according to a statement just 
made public by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: ; F 

Total exports of wheat, including 
flour, from the United States for the 
year ended: June 30, 1928, were 206,- 
661,000 bushels. Imports for the year 
were 15,734,000 bushels, leaving a net 
export of 190,927,000 bushels. The im- 
ports do not include wheat imported 
into bonded. mills for grinding into flour 
for export. 

For the year ended June 30, 1927, net 
exports of wheat, including flour, 
reached 206,000,000 bushels. Exports of 
wheat, including flour, from July 1 to 
July 21 were 2,578,000 bushels against 
7,110,000 bushels during the same period 
last year. Exports during the week 
ended July 21 were 1,011,000 bushels. 


Belgians Strengthen 


Hold on Cork Trade 


The position of Belgium in the Eu- 
ropean cork industry has been further 
strengthened by Belgian contro] of the 
recently formed combination of the most j 
important German cork manufactyring 


plants, according to a statement just 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. The statement follows in full 
text: 

Belgium has assumed a conspicuous 
position in the European cork industry, 
advices just received by the Commerce 
easement from its Brussels office re- 
veal. 

A little over a year ago the Compagnie 
Commerciale et Industielle du Liege was 
organized in the Belgian capital, partly 
with Spanish influence, for the purpose 
of controlling production of cork: prod- 
ucts as well as the source of raw ma- 
terial supply. 

Recently several of the most im- 
portant German cork manufacturing 
plants formed a combination known as 
the United Cork Industry with a capital 
of 12,500,000 marks (the value of the 
mark is about $.238738). This new Ger- 
man syndicate, it is understood, will be 
indirectly controlled by the Belgian com- 
pany. 


Production of Crude 
Petroleum Declines 
Slightly During June 


Gasoline Output Averages 
More Than 1,000,000 
Barrels Daily for 
First Time. 


Production of crude petroleum in the 
United States declined during June ac- 
cording to reports received by the Bu- 
reau of Mines, Department of Commerce, fl? 
and made public in a statement by the 
Department August 1. The output of 
gasoline in June amounted to 30,675,000 
barrels, a daily average of 1,023,000 bar- 
rels, the first time average daily produc- 
tion has exceeded 1,000,000 barrels. The 
statement follows in full text: 

According to reports from companies 
which operate gathering or lead lines, 
the production of crude petroleum in the 
United States during June, 1928,, 
amounted to 72,526,000 barrels. This rep- 
resents a daily average of 2,418,000 bar- 
rels, a decrease from May, 1928, of 8,000 
barrels and from June, 1927, of 67,000 
barrels. Despite the fact that a consid- 
erable number of large wells were com- 
pleted in West Texas in June, the output 
of this district dropped off as the result 
of various restrictive agreements. 

Production in Oklahoma showed little 
change, another decline at Seminole be- 
ing counterbalanced by greater activity 
in the older fields. Production in Cali- 
fornia and Arkansas again increased, 
the former as the result of greater out- 
put at Long Beach, the latter due to con- 
tinued successful drilling in the new 
Rainbow field. Another increase in out- 
put of coastal Louisiana was recorded 
as several relatively new salt dome 
fields were opened up. 

Total Stocks Are Lower. 

Total stocks of crude petroleum east 
of California decreased 1,098,000 barrels 
during the month, divided about equally 
between refinery storage and pipe-line 
and tank-farm storage. Stocks of both 
light and heavy crudes in California 
showed slight increases. 

Total stocks of all oils decreased ap- 
proximately 500,000 barels in June, the 
first decline in these stocks since Sep- 
tember, 1926. This decrease was pri- 
marily due to heavy withdrawals from 
gasoline stocks and would have been con- 
siderably larger had stocks of fuel oil 
not shown a very materia lincrease. 

Refined Products: Runs to stills once 
more reached a new high level in June 
when the daily average crude throughout 
was 2,523,000 barrels. Runs of foreign 
crude continued to gain and were equiva- 
lent to nearly 10 per cent of the total 

The output of gasoline in June 
amounted to 30,675,000 barrels, a daily 
average of 1,023,000 barrels. This was 
the first time that the daily average 
production of gasoline has exceeded th 
1,000,000-barrel mark. Daily averag 
domestic demand was 967,000 barrels, an 
increase over May of 10 per cent, but 
over June, 1927, of only 4 per cent. Ex- 
ports of gasoline fell off from the record 
figures of the previous month but still 
remained at a relatively high level. 
Stocks of gasoline declined approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 barrels, and of June 30 
amounted to 34,393,000 barrels. At the 
current rate of total demand, these 
stocks represent 30 days’ supply, as com- 
pared with 34 days’ supply on hand a 
month ago and 41 days’ supply on hand 
a year ago. 

A pronounced weakness was apparent 
in the kerosene market with 27 per cent 
decrease in daily average domestic de- 
mand and a material increase in stocks. 
The production of gas oil and fuel oil 
continued to rise as the result of in- 
creased runs to stills; and consumption, 
to fall, due to the season, so that stocks 
continued their rapid increase. The daily 
average domestic demand for both lubri- 
cants and wax increased and stocks, in 
consequence, decreased. 

The refinery data of this report were 
compiled from schedules of 326 refineries, 
with an aggregate daily crude oil capac- 
ity of 3,112,000 barrels. These refineries 
operated during June at 81 per cent of 
their recorded capacity as compared with 
321 refineries operating at 80 per cent 
of their capacity in May. 


Hearing Date Fixed 
On Dam in Arizona 


New Irrigation Project Desired 
In Upper Gila Valley. 


A request of the land owners of the 
upper Gila Valley, in Arizona, for a 
hearing to present their views as to 
claimed water rights and their desire to 
construct a dam on the headwaters of the 
Gila River for irrigation purposes, has 
been granted by the Secretary of In- 
terior, Roy O. West, according to an an- 
nouncement just made by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The hearing will 
be held in Washington, September 20. 

The full text of the announcement 
follows: 

Secretary Roy O. West, of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, has granted a re- 
quest of the land owners of the upper 
Gila Valley, in Arizona, for a hearing to 
present their views as to claimed water 
rights and their desire to construct a 
dam on the headwaters of the Gila 
River to store water and stabilize their 
supply of it fo rirrigation purpose 
The hearing is to be held at the De 
partment in Washington and the daté 
set is September 20. 

Work is nearing completion on the 
Coolidge Dam on the Gila River, where 
about $5,000,000 is being expended by 
the Government to impound water for 
the irrigation of Indian and other lands. 
The land owners in whose interest the 
hearing is to be granted on September 
20, all live above the Coolidge Dam and 
receive no benefit from it. They have 
developed homes lying in a narrow val- 
ley along the stream and irrigated from 
it. They wish to bond themselves and 
build another dam higher up than the 
Coolidge Dam. 
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Taxation 


Stock Issued and Held as Collateral 
Ruled to Be Part of Taxpayer’s Capital 


Purchasers Being Responsible Parties the Board of Tax 
Appeals Holds Agreements Are Proper. 


wmeLity TRUST CoMPANY Vv. COMMISs- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. DOCKET 
No. 13638. Boarp or TAX APPEALS. 


In the first question involved in this 
proceeding the Board of Tax Appeals 
ruled that city and State taxes which the 
taxpayer paid were paid by it on real 
estate and personal property of its own, 
because neither the tax records of the 
State or city chowed that the tax was as- 
¥.dssed on the corporation’s capital stock 
as personal property of its shareholders, 
although the State statutes said that was 
the form of the tax. 

The second question concerned the cor- 
poration’s invested capital in which the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue had 
refused to include the value of certain 
shares issued but not fully paid for. It 
was shown that the stock was sold to 
shareholders who paid a part of the pur- 
chase price and executed agreements 
binding themselves to pay the remainder. 

Against these a greements, the stock 
was issued and held as collateral, and the 
Board held that these agreements consti- 
tuted evidences of indebtedness which 
should be included in the taxpayer’s in- 
vested capital. 

J. Harry Price, for the taxpayer; J. L. 
Deveney, for the Commissioner. 

Following is the full text of the find- 
ings of fact and the opinion: _ 

The petitioner is a corporation organ- 
ized under the laws of the State of Ten- 
nessee, with its principal office and place 
of business at Knoxville. It is and was 
during the years 1926 and 1921 engaged 
in the general trust business, acting as 
executor, administrator, guardian and in 
other fiduciary capacities. 

In the year 1920 the petitioner paid to 
the City of Knoxville and to Knox 
County, Tennessee, taxes in the amount 
of $7,945.60. The taxes as shown on 
the tax book for Knox County and the 
City of Knoxville are as follows: 

Assessment Record, Knox County, Ten- 
nessee, 1919: Personal property, $165,- 
000; total tax, $3,382.50. 

City of Knoxville, Tennessee, Assess- 
ment Roll and Tax Book for 1920: One 
lot, No. 64, north side of Southern Rail- 
way adjoining De Armond, fronting 169, 
depth 120; assessed value of property, 
$1,000; assessed value personal property, 
$206,722; total assessed value, $207,722; 
total amount tax, $4,154.44; lot, $20; 
personalty, $4,134.44. 


The petitioner’s books of account were | 


kept on the cash receipts and disburse- 
ments basis. 


Claimed Deduction 
For Taxes Paid 


In its income-tax return for 1920 the 
petitioner claimed a deduction from gross 


income on account of taxes paid in the! 


amount of $8,795.05, which included the 
¢*amount of $7,945.60 paid to Knox County, 


Tennessee, and the City of Knoxville as | 
The respondent dis- | 


above set forth. 
allowed the deduction to the extent that 
it was based on said taxes paid by the 


petitioner to Knox County, Tennessee, | 
and the City of Knoxville, on the ground ; 


that they were taxes on the shares of the 
petitioner’s capital stock which, under 
the laws of Tennessee, were payable by 
the stockholders. 

During the year 1920 the petitioner in- 
creased its capital stock from $200,000 
to $500,000. The entire amount of the 
increase, $300,000, was subscribed be- 
tween July 9 and December 31, 1920. 

All of the subscribers were reputable 
and financially responsible persons. As 
the subscriptions were received, the stock 
called for was issued to the subscriber 
and held as collateral security until the 
account was fully paid. Stock so issued 


participated in the earnings and divi- j 


dends from the date of sale, the dividends 
being paid directly to the respective 
stockholders. The respondent excluded 
the contracts mentioned from the peti- 
tioner’s invested capital for 1920 and 


1921, but did include therein the pay- | 


ments made by the various subscribers 
prorated during 1920 and 1921 on the 
basis of the number of days during each 
year that the several payments were ef- 
fective. 


Applicable Law 


In Tennessee Quoted 

Opinion by Judge Marquette: The first 
question presented for our decision 15 
whethe> the taxes paid by the petitioner 
in the year 1920 to Knoxville County, 
_ Tennessee, and the City of Knoxville, 
were taxes due from the petitioner as its 
own obligation or were paid by it for and 
on behalf of the stockholders. It seems 
to be not disputed that if they were as- 
sessed against the petitioner on its own 
property and constituted its own obliga- 
tion, they are properly deductible in com- 
puting net income for 1920. The respond- 
ent, however, ruges that they were as- 
sessed on the shares of the petitioner’s 
capital stock, and that under the laws of 
Tennessee they were obligations of the 
petitioner’s stockholders which the peti- 
tioner paid and for which it had a right 
or claim to reimbursement. The provi- 
sions of the laws of Tennessee applicable 
here are found in Thompson’s Shannon’s 
Code of Tennessee (Ed. 1917), and are 
as follows: 

Sec. 796(a). Be it further enacted, That 
the shares of stock of stockholders of any 
bank or banking association, savings bank, 
or loan company, or insurance company of 
investment company, or cemetery company, 
or company or incorporation (other than 
such as are defined and assessable under 
Sections 21 and 22 of this act) doing busi- 
‘ness in this State, whether domestic or 
foreign, shall be asscssed and taxed for 
State, county and municipal purposes as the 
personal property of the stockholders, 
whether they reside within or without the 
State of Tennessee: Provided, however, the 
assessment of such shares of stock as the 
property of the stockholders shall be in lieu 
of any assessment or taxation of the capital 
stock or corporate property of such cor- 
poration, company cr association. Shares of 
stock assessable under this section shall be 
assessed at not less than the actual cash 
value of the same, less the assessed value 
of realty and tangibie property, which said 
actual cash value of shares of stock shall be 
computed by looking to and considering the 
market value; and if no market value, the 
actual value of the shares of stock, or from 
any other evilence o- the value of the same. 

Real estate and tangible personalty of 
any corporation, company or association de- 
fined in this section shall be assessed to the 
same in the same mode and manner and 
where situate as other real estate and tan- 
gible personalty; but in computing the as- 
sessable value of such shares of stock, the 
assessed value of the realty and’ tangible 
property shall be deducted from the value 
of the shares of stock and the remaining 
value constitute the value upon which the 
assessment shall be made. Assessments of 
shares of stock under this section shall be 
made at the place, ward or district of the 
town or county in which the corporation, 
association or company is located, The 





| *New 





president or business manager of any cor- 
poration, association or company defined 
in this section of this Act is hereby re- 
quired to fill out and furnish upon oath to 
the Assessor an assessment schedule in 
writing (to be filed with the County Court 
Clerk for preservation), which schedule 
shall contain the following questions, viz: 

1. The amount of capital invested in the 
business, 

2. The shares of stock outstanding, with 
the name and residence of the shareholder. 

3. The market value; and if no market 
value, the actual value of the shares of 
stock, and what the shares of stock can be 
sold for on the market. 

4. The amount of dividends for the last 
two years, the amount of surplus and un- 
divided profits, if any. 

5. A certified copy of the assessed value 
of the real estate and tangible personalty 
and where situate. 

6. Such other facts pertaining to the 
value of the shares of stock as may be de- 
manded or deemed material by the assessor. 


Sec. 796 a-3. That for the purpose of col- 
lecting such taxes, and in addition to any 
other laws of this State relative to the im- 
position and collection of taxes, it shall be 
the duty of such corporation to pay the 
taxes due upon such stock, regardless of 
any dividend or earnings belonging to such 
stockholder, a prior lien being hereby de- 
clared on all such stock on and after the 
10th day of January of each year, and the 
said corporation being hereby subrogated to 
such prior lien for the purpose of enfore- 
ing repayment of any taxes that may be so 
paid for the account of any such stock- 
holder. If the taxes on such shares shall 
not be paid by such corporation, then the 
State, county and municipality may, after 
such tax may have become delinquent, pro- 
ceed to collect the same by attachment on 
said shares of stock in any court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction, through counsel to 
employed for that purpose. 


Held to Be Deductible 
In Computing Income 


We think it clear from the section of 
law just quoted that the petitioner’s real 


be 


jestate and tangible property are taxable 


to it, and that the intangible value of the 
petitioner’s capital stock, determined by 
deducting from the full value of the stock 
the assessed value of the real estate and 


tangible personalty of the petitioner, is| Adjustment Made by Commissioner Increasing Net Income | 
Is Declared to Be Improper. 


taxed to the petitioner’s stockholders as 
their personal property. The petitione:: 
is, however, for convenience of collection 
required to pay the tax assessed against 
the stockholders, and is given the right 
to collect from the stockholders the 
amount so paid. 

The evidence relative to the nature of 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 3.] 
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Decisicns 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 


Promulgated August 1, 1928. 

York Talking Machine Co. and 
Chicago Talking Machine Co. v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 12368. 

Fixed salaries and additional com- 
pensation based on profits authorized 
and paid to officers during the years 
1918 and 1919 allowed as an expense 
deduction where such compensation 
was for personal services actually 
rendered and was reasonable in 
amount. 

A notice of a deficiency sent to 
one of two affiliated corporations 
which does not show a determination 
of any additional tax liability on 
behalf of the other affiliated com- 
pany ‘does not, in the absence of any 
agreement between the companies, 
authorize the filing of an appeal 
with the Board by the corpcration 
to which no notice of a deficiency 
has been sent. American Creosoting 
Co., Inc., et al. 12 B. T. A. 

*United States Mechants & Shippers 
Insurance Co. v. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. Docket No. 10439. 

A marine insurance company in- 
corporated under the laws of the 
State of New York and doing busi- 
ness in that State reinsured a por- 
tion of its risks in companies not 
authorized or qualified to do busi- 
ness in that State. In making the 
annual report of its condition and 
affairs to the Superintendent of In- 
surance for the State of New York 
it was not permitted to take credit 
for such reinsurance in computing 
its reserves for unearned premiums 
and its liability for unpaid losses. 
Held: That irrespective of the re- 
quirements of the superintendent of 
insurance the premiums earned dur- 
ing the year and the actual losses 
sustained which were not compen- 
sated for by insurance or otherwise 
should be used in computing Fed- 
eral income-tax liability. 

*Estate of Helen M. W. Grant, Brooklyn 
Trust Co., Executor, v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. Docket No. 
13792. 

Where decedent by will creates a 
life estate in her daughter, with re- 
mainder over to the issue of her 
daughter, and at the same time pro- 
vides for a power of appointment 
in the daughter, and thereafter the 
daughter dies leaving issue surviv- 
ing her but devising to her issue by 
her will whatever property she has 
under the provisions of her mother’s 
will, the issue takes under and by 
virtue of their grandmother’s will 
and not because of a power of ap- 
pointment attempted to be exercised 
by their mother, and the value of 
such property should not be included 
in the gross estate of the daughter. 

Arthur P. Pearce, John F. Tomfohrde 
and Richard Tomfohrde, Trustees 
under the Will of Andreas Tomfohrde, 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No. 9615. 

Method of computing tax for a 
fiscal year ending in 1921 under 
Section 205(a) of the Revenue Act 
of 1921. 

The fair market values of cer- 
tain real estate on March 1, 1913, 
and November 18, 1920, determined. 


Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily, 
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Invested Capital 
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I EDUCTIONS: Local Taxes: 
State Statutes: 
local taxes, assessed on its real estate 


v. Commissioner 


Corporate Taxes: 
1918 Act.—Where a corporation paid certain State and 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLAB1 are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


Taxes on Shareholders: 


and personal property, and there was 


no evidence to show that the taxes were assessed on its capital stock as the 
personal property of its shareholders, held: Claim of the taxpayer for deduc- 
tion sustained, although the State statutes provided for tax on the capita! 
stock as the personal property of the shareholders.—Fideiity Trust Company 
of Internal Revenue. 
Index Page 1395, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


(Board of Tax Appeals.) —Yearly 





and held as collateral for the debts on 
and the dividends earned credited to 
being financially responsible, held the 





Company v. Commissioner oi Internal 


NVESTED CAPITAL: Defined: Stock Purchase Agreements: 1918 and 
1921 Acts——Where a corporation increases its capital stock and sold same to 
its shareholders under agreements by which a portion was paid at the time of 
the execution and the remainder paid on specified dates, the stock being issued 


unpaid portions of the purchase price 
the shareholders, and the purchasers 
amount of the stock issued was prop- 


erly included as a part of the corporation’s invested capital.—Fidelity Trust 


Revenue. (Board of Tax Appeals. — 


Yearly Index Page 1395, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 





similarly, coal which became unniinable 


Revenue. 
III). 


tory at cost and adjusted it at the end 


actual value as determined by officials 


sioner of Internal Revenue. 
1395, Col. 3 (Volume III.) 
| 


| 


Internal Revenue. 


| 


|THE JUSTUS AND PARKER COMPANY V. 


i 


DockEeT No. 13770. BOARD OF wary 

APPEALS. ' 

The question for decision here was the 
alleged error by the Commissioner of In- 
iternal Revenue in adjusting the tax- 
payer’s closing inventory for a given 
| year, thereby increasing its net income. 
The taxpayer kept a perpetual inven- 
tory at cost and adjusted it at the end 
|of each year to cost or market, which- 
|ever was lower, and in that adjustment 
jincluded depreciated or 
chandise at its actual value as deter- 
mined by experienced officials of the com- 
pany. 

This method, the Board of Tax Ap- 
|peals said, was proper, and it reversed 
the findings of the Commissioner. 

James O. Tripp for the taxpayer; Max- 
well E. McDowell for the Commissioner. 

Following is the full text of the find- 
ings of fact and the opinion: 

Petitioner is an Ohio corporation and 
is engaged in the wholesale automobile 
equipment and supply business at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Petitioner keeps upon its general books 
a perpetual inventory of merchandise 
priced at cost. At the end of each year 
a physical inventory of all merchandise 
on hand, including any that may have 
been carried over from preceding ycars, 
is taken at the original invoice cost, 
and then adjusted for changes in mar- 
ket value or replacement cost and for 
obsolete and unsalable merchandise. The 
book inventory is then changed to agree 
with the adjusted physical inventory. 


Officers of Company 
Readjusted Values 


At the close of the taxable year 1920 
a physical inventory was taken at origi- 
nal invoice cost and an analysis thereof 
made by the president and general man- 
ager of the company, who made nota- 
tions after each individual item entering 
into the adjustment. Some items were 
marked “dead” or with an “x,” some 
were marked 20 per cent off or less 20 
per cent, and some were marked 50 per 
cent off or less 50 per cent. All obsolete 
or out-of-date merchandise was marked 
with an “O” and a separate list thereof | 
made. 

The president and general manager 
then, in consultation with the general 
purchasing agent of the company, both 
of whom had been with the petitioner in 
their respective capacities for a number 
of years and were thoroughly familiar 
with its merchandise and the values 
thereof, fixed the value of each item 
for which an adjustment from cost price 
was made. The merchandise marked 
“dead” or with an “x” totaling, $3,- 
825.41 at original invoice, was considered 
of no value. The items marked 20 per 
cent off and 50 per cent off, aggregating 
$3,063.58 and $7,718.35, respectively, at 
original invoice cost, represented mer- 
chandise the market value or replace- 
ment cost of which was 20 per cent and 
50 per cent, respectively, less than the 
original invoice cost. 

The items marked “O” and listed sep- 
arately, in the total sum of $16,263.41 
at original invoice cost, represented ob- 
solete, shopworn and broken merchan- 
dise, most of which could not be re- 
placed, if desired, except probably from 
the stocks of other wholesale dealers. 
These items were valued at the prices 
for which, in the judgment of the offi- 
cers of the company, they could be sold, 
aggregating the sum of $1,228.89. The 
list of obsolete merchandise contained 
some duplication of items marked “dead,” 
20 per cent off and 50 per cent off, for 
which allowance was made by the peti- 
tioner in determining the final closing 
Inventory. 

The book inventory at the end of 1920 
was in the amount of $87,406.10. The 
physical inventory taken at original in- 











obsolete mer- | 





voice cost at the end of 1920 amounted 
to $98,258.96. The physical inventory 
was then adjusted for changes in mar- 
ket value and for obsolete merchandise, 
and accordingly reduced to $78,906.10. 
This latter amount was entered upon the 
books as the closing inventory for 1920 
and the book inventory was credited | 
$8,500. 

The book inventory at the close of 1919 
was in the amount of $62,287.08, 


EDUCTIONS: Loss of Trespass: Coal Mines.—Where a taxpayer owned 
a coal mine and the operators of an adjoining mine trespassed on the tax- 
payer’s property and removed ccal, a deduction for such loss is not allowable; 


as a result of the trespass was not the 


subject of deduction as a loss.—E. M. T. Coal Co. v. Commissioner of Internal 
(Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 1395, Col. 5 (Volume 


NVENTORIES: Inclusions: Cost or Market: Obsolete Merchandise: Article 
1582, Regulation 45: 1918 Act.—Where a taxpayer kept a perpetual inven- 


of each year to cost or market which 


ever was lower, the inclusion of depreciated or obsolete merchandise at its 


of the taxpayer whe were experienced 


in the business and thoroughly familiar with the merchandise and its value 
in such adjustment was proper.—The | 


Justis & Parker Company v. Commis- 


(Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Interna! Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Valuation of Obsolete Property by Officers 
Of Taxpayer Corporation Is Accepted | 


physical inventory taken at original in- 


COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. | voice cost at the end of 1919 amounted | 


to $76,312.48, which was reduced for 
changes in market value and for obso- 
lete merchandise. The physical inven- 


tory as reduced approximately equaled 
the book inventory and no change therein 
was made upon the books at that time. 


Closing Inventory 
Further Reduced 


Thereafter, upon investigation of peti- 
tioner’s tax liability for 1919 and prior 
years and an audit of its records by the 
respondent, the 1919 closing inventory 
was further reduced for obsolete mer- 
chandise to the sum of $58,697.29. In 
like manner physical inventories at orig- 
inal invoice cost were taken for preced- 
ing taxable years and reduced for 
changes in market value and for obso- 
lete merchandise, and the book inven- 
tories were adjusted accordingly. The 
inventories so determined for preceding 
taxable years were accepted by the re- 
spondent in the determination of peti- 
tioner’s tax liability for such years. 

The respondent recomputed the 1920 
closing inventory and determined it to be 
$90,968.26. In his recomputation and 
determination the respondent made ad- 
justments to the physical inventory 
taken at original invoice cost for changes 
in market value and for “dead” material, 
but refused to allow any adjustment for 
obsolete merchandise. Petitioner’s tax- 
able net income was accordingly in- 
creased $12,062.16. Upon the basis of 
this increase in net income, together with 
other adjustments not in issue, the re- 
spondent determined the deficiency for 
1920. 

Opinion by Van Fossan: The method 
employed by the petitioner in the valu- 
ation of its 1920 closing inventory is 
“cost or market, whichever is lower,” 
one of the bases of inventory valuation 
designated by the Commissioner in his 
regulation adopted pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the Revenue Act of 1918. (See 
section 203 of Revenue Act of 1918 and 
Articles 1582 et seq. of Regulations 45.) 

It is conceded by the respondent that 
the petitioner has the right to reduce 
its 1920 closing inventory taken at origi- 
nal cost, for changes in market value and 


|that the petitioner has failed to establish 


for obsolete merchandise, but he contends 
the reduction claimed or any proper re- 
duction for obsolete merchandise. 

It appears that the physical inventory 
taken at the end of 1920 was examined 
in detail by the president and general 
manager of the petitioner, the respon- 
sible officer and active head of the com- 
pany. This officer, entirely familiar with 
the merchandise dealt in and its market 
values, then made a separate, itemized 
list of all merchandise considered obso- 
lete and unsalable in general trade, most 
of which could not be replaced by pur- 
chase in the open market or from any 


{source except probably the stocks of 


other wholesale dealers. 

_ This list was then reviewed and each 
item was valued by the president and 
general manager of the company, in con- 
sultation with the general purchasing 
agent, at the price for which, in their 
opinion, it could be sold. The total 
value of the obsolete merchandise was 
thus determined and an adjustment was 
made in the physical inventory, in which 
such merchandise was entered at original 
cost, for this reduction in value. 


Testimony Sufficient 


To Establish Values 


Both the president and purchasing 
agent of the company testified at the 
hearing that the value of the obsolete 
merchandise fixed by them represented 
its actual market value. The list of ob- 
solete merchandise, showing the itemized 
valuation, was introduced in evidence. 
No contradictory evidence was offered. 
This Board has heretofore held that in- 
ventories may be reduced for obsolete 
merchandise carried therein (Superior 
Motor Parts Co., 8 B. T. A. 407; Temple- 
ton, Kenley & Co., 6 B. T. A. 61; Wilson 
Furniture Co., 10 B. T. A. 1294 (March 
12, 1928.) (The United States Daily, 
Yearly Index Page 92, Vol. III), and that 
the valuation of such merchandise for 
inventory purposes by officers of the com- 
pany familiar with the business and hav- 
ing knowledge of the market value of 


The the material dealt in, is sufficient evi» 


Inventories 
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Deductions 


| Losses Sustained in Unlawful Trespass 
On Petitioner’s Property Are Disallowed 


Revenue Commissioner Upheld in Refusing Deduction for 
Coal Removed by Adjoining Company. 


E. M. T. CoaL CoMPANY Vv. COMMIS- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. DOCKET 
No. 13355. Boarp or TAX APPEALS. 
The question decided here was whether 

the taxpayer was entitled to a deduction 


for losses sustained by the unlawful tres- ; 


| pass of an adjoining coal company which 
‘extracted a certain amount of coal from 
| the properties of the taxpayer. 

The Board of Tax Appeals found no 
basis for allowing such a deduction and 
sustained the refusal of the Commis- 
}sioner of Internal Revenue. 

E. B. Anderson, for the taxpayer; L. 
C. Mitchell, for the Commissioner. 


Following is the full text of the find- 
jings of fact and the opinion: 

The petitioner is a corporation organ- 
|ized September 3, 1915, under the laws 
lof the State of Kentucky, with principal 
loffice at London, Laurel County, Ky. 
The petitioner had a capital stock of 
| $25,000 par value. 


|L. B. McHargue, and H. C. Thompson 
organized the E. M. T. Coal Company 
and transferred certain mine equipment 
to the corporation in exchange for its 
capital stock. On September 9, 1915, a 


dence of the actual market value of such 
| merchandise to be included in the inven- 
tory. (Neusteter Suit Co., 8 B. T. A. 
|477; Karges Hosiery Co., 8 B. T. A. 767; 
Wilson Furniture Co., supra; Sprague 
| Tire & Rubber Co., 11 B. T. A. 610 (April 
| 16, 1928); Ben C. Doherty & Co., 11 B. 
IT. A. 812 (April 24, 1928); T. B. Floyd, 
111 B. T. A. (May 1, 1928); Boyne 
City Lumber Co., 7 B. T. A. 36.) (The 
| United States Daily, Yearly Index Page 
| 896, Vol. II.) ; 

In our opinion, the reductions made by 
the petitioner from its physical inven- 
tory taken at cost at the close of 1920 
for changes in market value and for ob- 
solete and unsalable merchandise and the 
final closing inventory for 1920 as de- 
termined by the petitioner is fair and 
reasonable and should be accepted. 

At the hearing it was stated by counsel 
for the petitioner, and not denied, that 
the respondent adjusted the 1920 closing 
inventory and did not make a correspond- 
ing adjustment of the 1920 opening in- 
ventory, and that had the opening inven- 
tory been correspondingly adjusted no in- 
crease in net income would have resulted. 

We have held in a number of cases 
that the adjustment of the closing in- 
ventory by the respondent, was improper 
and resulted in a distortion of income, 
which could not be approved. (The 
Thomas Shoe Co., 1 B. T. A. 124; Sins- 
heimer Bros., Inc., 5 B. T. A. 918; Boyne 
City Lumber Co., supra.) 

It further appears that the petitioner 
has valued its inventories for other tax- 
able years consistently upon the same 
basis as was used for the year in ques- 
tion, and consistency in inventory val- 
uation is of prime importance. (The 
Thomas Shoe Co., supra; The Buss Co., 
2B. T. A. 266; Boyne City Lumber Co., 
supra.) 

The respondent erred in adjusting pe- 
titioner’s closing inventory for the tax- 
able year 1920 and increasing its taxable 
net income by reason thereof. 

Judgment will be entered under Rule 50. 

July 30, 1928. 








[Pont fool 


On September 3, 1915, D. C. Edwar d, | 


| titioner 





;on May 1, 1917, it subleased the mine 


contract of lease for a term of 16 years 
was executed between the No. 9 Coal 
Company and H. C. Thompson, who was 
acting as agent for the petitioner, cover- 
ing certain coal rights located at Island, 
McLean County, Ky. 

The leasehold consisted of two tracts 
of land, both under lease to the No. 9 


Coal Company, one known as the R. C. 
Bryant Farm, containing 585 acres, the 
other known as the J. W. Patterson 
Farm, containing 500 acres. The Bryant 
lease held by the No. 9 Coal Company 
was executed April 23, 1902, and ran 
for a period of 30 years thereafter, and 
called for a royalty rate of three cents a 
ton. The Patterson lease was acquired 
by the No. 9 Coal Company August 24, 
1915, and ran for a period of 30 years 
with an average royalty rate of three 
cents a ton. The lease between the No. 
9 Coal Company and the petitioner car- | 
ried a specified royalty rate of five cents | 
a ton. 

Lease Provides 


For Development of Mine 

Under the terms of the lease the pe- 
had to remove certain mine 
equipment and machinery from Lily, 
Ky., to Island, Ky., and install and open | 
up a mine by sinking a shaft, building 
a tipple, powerhouse, blacksmith shop, | 
mule barn, and about one mile of stand- 
ard gauge railway track, and to develop | 
the mine up to a production capacity of | 
500 tons of coal per day. The lease also | 
included the right to use the storehouse, 
miners’ residences, blacksmith shop, 
stock of merchandise, mine equipment 
and 13 mules. The petitioner gave a 
bond for the performance of these con- 
ditions and the lessor in turn agreed to 
pay to the lessee $5,000. 

The petitioner proceeded to install | 
machinery and develop the property, and 


to two individuals who later organized 
the Island Block Coal Company, which 
company continued in possesion of the 
mine until May 1, 1919, when they aban- 
doned operations and the property was 
taken over by the petitioner. Petitioner 
spent about $15,000 in placing the mine 
in good condition, and during the year 
1920 operated the property and ex- 
tracted 55,271 tons of coal. upon which 
it claimed a depletion deduction of 10 
cents a ton. 

At the close of 1920 certain evidence 
was brought to the petitioner which in- 
dicated that the coal mining company 
adjoining them was trespassing upon 
the leased premises. Petitioner there- 
upon proceeded to take steps to find out 
the extent of trespass and quantity of 
coal removed, and in 1921 ascertained 
from a survey that approximately 89,000 
tons had been removed by the trespasser, 
and that 40,000 tons additional had been 
rendered useless on account thereof. 
Petitioner thereupon entered a suit for 
damages on account of such trespass but 


;}upon cost. 





did not press the suit owing to the fact 
that it hoped to make a settlement out 
of court. Failing in the effort to make 
a settlement the case finally went to 
judgment and a verdict was rendered in 





the year 1925 in favor of the petitioner 
against the trespasser, the White Coal 
Mining Company, for $6,416.23. Upon 
this judgment execution was issued and 
levied on some of the White Coal Mining 
Company’s property. The property thus 


Siena te ccna oi: 
se: a 


yourself: 


levied on was sold under a sheriff’s sale 
to the petitioner for $1,000. 

The vein of coal on the leased premises 
was from four to five feet thick and con- 
tained recoverable coal of approxi- 
mately 5,000 to 6,000 tons an acre. 

Opinion by Van Fossan: The lease- 
hold on the coal properties was acquired 
subsequent to March 1. 1913, therefore, 
any allowance for depletion thereof 
must be based upon cost. The record 
shows that the lease was acquired by 
the petitioner after its organization 
through one of its stockholders acting 
as agent. No bonus was paid for the 
lease although a bond was required, but 
on the contrary the lessor paid to the 
petitioner $5,000 as an inducement to 
take the lease. The royalty rate speci- 
fied under the petitioners’ lease was 5 
cents a ton, which was 2 cents in ex- 
cess of the rate required in the Patter- 
son lease which was acquired by the No. 


19 Coal Company one month earlier. 


It appears that the respondent has al- 
lowed all the capital expenditures made 
for plant equipment and development, 
and has granted adequate deductions on 
account of the depreciation or exhaustion 
thereof, no controversy existing on this 
point. 


| No Basis Is Found 


To Allow Depletion 


Since it has not been shown that any 
amount was paid for the lease or could 


|be assigned as cost of the lease in 1915 


there is no basis upon which depletion 
could be allowed. The action of the 
Commissioner in refusing to allow de- 
pletion for the year 1920 is acordingly 
approved. 

A second issue relates to a deduction 
on account of coal taken and lost by 
trespass. The petitioner claims that it 
is entitled to some deduction on this ac- 
count, and has entered its claim for a loss 
due to such circumstances or an allow- 
ance for depletion on the amount of coal 


linvolved. This second contention is an- 
|swered by our disposition of the first 
lissue in this case, and no depletion is 


allowable. Similarly, there exists no 
basis for loss since loss must be based 
Furthermore, it has not been 
shown that the coal was extracted by the 
trespasser during the year 1920, and may 
have been largely extracted prior thereto, 

The judgment of the court, the award 
of damages and the acquisition of some 
of the assets of the White Coal Mining 
Company, all happening subsequent to 
1920 do not affect the tax liability for 
the year 1920. 

The action of the Commissioner in re- 
fusing to allow any deduction on account 
of this trespass is approved. . 

Judgment will be entered for the re- 
spondent. 

July 30, 1928. 


Regulation Amended 
On Taxation of Estates 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

URY DECISION 4183. 

The Acting Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, H. F. Mires, announces the 
amendment of Article 20, Regulations 63, 
relating to estate tax and transfers of 
estates. The amendment makes the ar- 
ticle conform to the construction placed 
upon the statute by the courts. Follow- 
ing is the full text of announcement: 

Article 20 of Regulations 63 is hereby 
amended by striking out the sixth sen- 
tence of its first paragraph and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following sentence: 

A transfer is taxable in accordance 
with these principles whether the dece- 
dent reserved the annuity out of the 
property transferred or the income 
therefrom. 


TREAS- 


Since halitosis never an- 
nounces itself to the vic- 
tim, you simply cannot 
know when you have it. 


yourself welcome 


Before meeting others be sure you don’t have halitosis 


It is impossible to tell when you 
have halitosis. It doesn’t announce 
itself to you. But it does to others. 


And that offends. 


Don't take the chance. Before 
any appointment where you wish 
to appear at your best, use Lis- 


terine, which checks 
halitosis instantly. 
Use it systemati- 
cally every morning 
and night, and in be- 
tween times — es- 
pecially before meet- 
ing others. It puts 
you on the polite— 


READ THE FACTS 


12 


class hotels, say that nearly 
every third person inquiring 
for a room has _halitosis. 
Who should know better 
than they? 

Face to face evidence 


and popular—side. 


of onion and fish. Naturally 


more offensive, odors arising 
the mouth. 


You owe it to your- 
self—and your asso- 
ciates—to keep your 
breath beyond suspi- 


¥ had halitosis 


hotel clerks, 40 of 
them in the better ss . 
cion. Listerine 


matter. 


END HALITOSIS WITH 


LISTERINE 


The safe antiseptic 


Listerine is so powerful a deo 
dorant that it removes the odors 


it 


makes short work of milder, but 


= MEN 

The new Listerine 
SHAVING CREAM 
keeps skin cool long 
after shaving—an 


is amazing sensation! 


your best aid in this 
Lambert 
PharmacalCompany, 
St.Louis,Mo.,U.S. 


A. 
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Railroads 


Legality of Merger 
Of Dodge-Chrysler 
Interests Studied 


| 
| 


| 
| 


7, Trade Commission Expected | Opinions, dissenting from the conclu- 


» 


To Consider Anti-Trust 
Aspects of Automobile 
Transaction. 


Staff attorneys of the Federal Trade 
Commission have been investigating the 
merger of the interests of Dodge Broth- 
ers, Inc., and the Chrysler Corporation, 
automobile manufacturers, to ascertain 
whether consummation of the i 
tions involve an infraction of the anti- 
trust laws it was stated orally Augus! 
1 by Commissioner Abram F. Myers. 

The Commission itself, said Commis- 
sioner Myers, has not yet considered the 
matter, as a majority of its members are 
on leave. It will, however, he said, in- 
vestigate the transaction, as is its cus- 


tomary procedure towards consolidations | 


““ of that magnitude, 


~~ ‘quires control of 
che 


Mr. Myers expressed the personal view | 


that apparently the Commission couid 


not take action under the Clayton Anti-| 
Trust Act, because that body is vested | 
‘with the authority only to take action, 


under the act where one company §ac- 
a competitor’s 
consolidation, he 
served, apparently in the nature 
the merging of physical assets, 
therefore the Commission would 
no jurisdiction. 


When the Commission reconvenes 


} 
ob- 
ol 


automobile 


Is 


on 


September 5, said Commissioner Myers, | 


it will probably consider the factors in- 
volved in the merger so as to guard 
against any law violation. 

Commissioner Edgar A. McCulloch ex- 
pressed the view thai the question of the 
legality of the merger should be in- 
quired into, but said that this would be 
routine, and that the action of the full 
Commission would have to be awaited. 


Applications for Bridges 
In Three States Approved 


Application for the construction 
bridges in Washington, Delaware 
Florida have been approved by the De- 
partment of War, according to an an- 
~nvuncement Aug 1, which follows in full 
text: 

The Assistant Secretary of War. Col. 
C. D. Robbins, has approved the follow- 
ing: 

Application made by the State Higsh- 
way Department of Washington for ap- 
proval of plans of a bridge to be con- 
structed across the Kalama River, about 
two miles from Kalama. Washington, 
to replace an existing bridge, under au- 
thority of State law. 

Application made by the State High- 

y Department of Delaware for ap- 

roval of plans of a bridge to be con- 

structed across the Christiana River 
zt Newport. Del.. to replace an existing 
bridge, under authoriiy of State law, a 

_Application made by the Board of 
County Commissioners of Martin 
County, Fla.. for approval of plans of 
a bridge to be reconstructed across the 
South Fork of the Saint Lucie River, at 
Palm City, Fla., under authority of State 


of 


Data on Air Mail Between 
France and Italy Given 


Attention has been calied by the Post 


-Oilice Department to the fact that there 


ix an air mail 


service between France 
id Italy. the 


Second Assistani Post- 
aster General, Irving Glover, has just 
nounced. The air fee will be 4 ec 
fer each ounce or fraction thereof in 
idition to other charges for the dis- 
patch of mails between France and Ital 
Mr. Glover explained. ES 
The full text of Mr. Glover’s announce- 

ment follows: 

“Italy” should be added to the list of 
countries to which articles in the regular 
mails may be sent from Paris by air 
(See Notice of this office dated June 
12, 1928, and bearing the caption “Air 
Mail Service from France.” which was 
published in the Postal Bulletin of June 
13, 1928, and on pages 14 and 15 of 
the June, 1928, Postal Guide.) 

The air fee, in addition to the regu- 
lar postage and special-delivery or reg- 
istration fee, or both. will be 4 cents for 
each ounce or fraction thereof. 


cents 


Germans to Construct Ship 
For Russian Government 


A German shipbuilding firm has just | 


received an order from the Russian 
government for a twin screw motor ves- 


negotia- | 


stock. | 


and! 
have} 


and} 


i sion upon Which the majority of the In- 


terstate Commerce Commission based an! compensation for services rendered and! thorized 


order for increase in the amount of pay 
and an award of back pay to railroad 
|for transporting the mails, were 
| mitted by Commissioners Lewis, 
Manamy, Taylor and Eastman. 


Me- 
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Construction 


| Opinions Dissent from Atwvard of Back Pay 
To Railroads for Trarsportatior of Mails 


Basis of Computing Increased Remuneration Also Criti- 


cized by Minority Meznbers of I. C. C. 


Nowhere does the act specifically pro- | 
vide for a review and restatement of the | 


| authorized. 


Trade Practices 


mail matters, it should be on the basis 
of Plan 1. 

The annual equated 60-foot-ear miles 
service authorized for 1917 were 


of 
252,195,307. For 1925 the correspond- 


Lea 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT 


Onxy Ant PreseNTED 
COM MENT BY 


Hern, Brine 


THe Uniren States DAILY 


Postal Service 


gue of Nations Group Recomarmends 


Study of Effect of Tariff on World Trade 


ing figure Was 249,296,791. The unused} Department of State Receives Summary of Report by 
Economic Committee on Treaties and Tariffs. 


open space charged to mail in the orig- 
inal proceeding was 19.4 per cent of the 
In this proceeding the car- 
riers Want pay for unused open space| 
equivalent to 40.5 per cent of the au- 
space while we state that the 


| paid for at rates which at the time such | unused open space charged to mail is 


' 


| Commissioner Porter concurred in the | 


| views of Commissioner Lewis. Commis- 
sioners Meyer and Farrell did not par- 
j ticipate in the case, 

} Commissioner Lewis, 
| part, opposed the award of 
for transporting the mails, ; 
that increase in compensation for future 
| service Was justified. Also dissenting 
only in part, Commissioner Taylor like- 
| wise questioned the authority of the 
! Interstate Commerce Commissioner to 
award back pay. 

| Commissioner McManamy, dissenting 
in part, objected to the basis for com- 
| puting the remuneration directed. The 
basis of estimate was also 
Mr. Eastman, who favored further and 
complete study. of conditions. 

The full text of the dissenting opin- 
jions follows: 

Lewis, Commissioner, 
part: 

I do not agree with the finding of the 
majority that the carriers should re- 
‘ceive additional compensation for serv- 
‘ices rendered in the past. Aside from 
the question of our power to make such 
a finding under the special statute from 


dissenting in 


dissenting in 


back pay | 
but agreed | 


gub- | Service was rendered were the rates es- 


tablished by us. Certainly a statute 
which ‘provides for the establishment of 
rates “at the conclusion of the hearing 
* = * to bereceived at such stated times 
as may be named in the order” which 
the Postmaster General is directed 
pay “‘during the continuance of the order 
does not contemplate an order effective 
prior to the date issued. 


Plans for Apportionment 


‘Of Unused Space Discussed 


assailed by | 


Apportionment of wnused open space. 


Payment for unauthorized and unused; 
, open 


space is really the basis for the 
increased compensa- 
The 


is 


carriers’ claim for 
tion for transporting mail matter. 
contention of the carricurs in effect 
that under the space 
for transportation of 
is enitled to pay for 


the mail the carrier 
all of the space in 


ithe car, therefore, all unused open space 


which we derive our authority, a ques- | 


ition which has yet to be decided by the 

Supreme Court.of the United States, I 
jam of the opinion that in a general in- 
vestigation of this sort im which in- 
creased rates are established upon aver- 
age results of operations by all carriers, 
the finding should relate to future serv- 
ices only and not to past services ren- 
dered-and paid for at rates fixed by us 
and lawfully in effect. 

The results of the study as a 
whole show that increased rates are 
justitied, but if the results for each car- 
rier were dealt with separately it can 
be shown that the rates for a number 
'of them should be reduced and rates for 
others increased by various percentages 
above and below the 15 per centeinctcase 
found reasonable for mail service as a 
whole. Under such circumstances, the 
rule followed by us in connection with 
general freight-rate readjustments in- 
volving both increases and reductions 
ought to be applied here and _ the finding 
made that the rates of mail pay were 
not unreasonable in the past, Lut will be 
unreasonable for the future. 

I am authorized by Commissioner 
Porter to say that he concurs in this 
expression. 


cost 


Commissioner McManamy 


Also Dissents in Part 


McManamy, Commissioner, 
in part: 

In certain important particulars I dis- 
agree with the conclusions reached by 
the majority in this proceeding. 

Storage units.—With the modification 
of the present practice to prowide greater 
flexibility with respect to emergency 
authorizations of additional storage units 
by allowing such additional space to be 
graded in units of three feet, I am in 
accord because it promotes efficiency and 
economy and provides a just and equi- 
table basis for the space used. 

Effective date of order.—The majority 
has made the effective date of the in- 
crease provided under this order the 
dates on which the carrier filed appli- 
cations for re-examination or, where ap- 
plications were not filed, om and after 

24, 1925, the date on which this 
g:occeding was reopened for re-exam- 
mation. I have consistently dissented 
with respect to this feature for the rea- 
son that I believe it is beyond our au- 
thority. In my dissent in a former pro- 
ceeding, 109 I. C. C, 13, I said: “No- 
where in the law are we given authority 
to find that rates established by law, 
legally applicable when paid for com- 
pleted transportation services, were. not 
just and reasonable because too low.” 
Our authority for determining and fig- 
uring rates for compensation for trans- 
portation of mail matter comes from the 
act of July 28, 1916. For the purposes 
of the mail-pay section of that statute 
it is provided that: 

“The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is hereby vested with all the powers 
which it is now authorized by law to 
exercise in the investigation and as- 
certainment of the justness and reason- 
ableness of freight, passenger, and ex- 
press rates to be paid by private ship- 
pers.” 

In my opinion the Act of July 28, 1916, 
gives us no authority to make findings 


dissenting 


in the baggage and 
ment of combination cars which not 
oceupied by express or baggage is 
charged to the different services, includ- 


express compart- 


is 


ing the mail, in proportion to the space | 


actually used) The method of appor- 
tioning this unused open space is one 
of the important factors in this pro- 
ceeding. 

The report of the 
the various plans for payment for 


majority deals with 
this 


space which have been submitted, there-| 
fore, they will be touched on but briefiy. | 


| Ample for Used Space 


? 


Three plans, known as Plans 1, 2 and 3, 
for the apportionment of such space have 
been presented, the 
of which are as follows: 

Plan 1 charges the passenger apart- 
ments directly to the passenger service 
and the authorized mail apartments to 
the mail service. It charges directly to 
the several classes the space used by 
them in the baggage end of the com- 
bination cars and in the mixed-traffic 
cars. 

It apportions the unoccupied space in 
the baggage cnd of the combination cars 
and _ in the mixed-traftic cars on the 
basis of the space used by the services 
therein. 

Plan 2 charges the passenger 
ments directly to the passenger 
and the authorized mail apartments 
the mail service. It charges directly to 
the several classes the space used by 
them in the baggage end of the com- 
bination cars and in the mixed-traftic 
cars. It apportions the unoccupied space 
in the baggage end of the combination 
cars and in the mixed-trafic cars on 
the basis of the space used by the serv- 
ices in the gars including the passenger 
and mail apartments. The mail is thus 
made to participate in the unoccupied 
space in the baggage and express end 
of the combnation cars and in the mixed- 
traffic cars on the @basis of the space 
used in the baggag@we and express end 
of the combination cars and inthe mixed- 
traffic cars plus the’ space in the mail 
apartment. The passenger service par- 
ticipates in the unoccupied space in the 
bag@gage and expre end of the com- 
bination cars and the mixed-traffic 
cars on the basis of the space used in 
the haggage and express end of the 
combination cars and in the mixed-traffic 
cars plus the space’ in the passenger 
apartement if any. 5 


apart- 
service 
to 


in 


Ex press Participates 
On Basis of Space Used 


In both cases the 
on the basis only of 
used by express in 
express end of the combination car as 
there are no separate cxpress apart- 
ments. This unduly increases the divisor 
for the mail as compayred with the divisor 
for the express in the disposition of the 
unoccupied space im these cars. The 
effect of this application on the alloca- 
tion of unused open space charged to 
the mail is as follows: 

The that under Plan 1 
the Space amounts’ to 
23 miles per annum, 

2 the unused open 
space amounts to 504,000,000 car-foot 
miles per annum. This is the result of 
increasing the divisor for the mail by 
adding mail apartments which are paid 
for by the department whether used or 
not which also contain, as shown by the 
record, at least 40 per cent of unused 
space, : 

The department has. submitted another 
plan which has been termed Plan 3. This 
plan. is apparently based upon the theory | 
that if any space other than that in the 


express participates 
the reported space 
the baggage and 


record shows 
unused open 
6,000,000 car-foot 
while under Plan 


is to be considered 


| cent 


to} 


| Post Office 


method of pay ment) 


' objection 
| tablishment 


principal features | 


, unused, thete is a deficit. 


open end of the car 
in connection with the=allocation of unused 
open space it should all be considered; ! 
that is, the train should be the unit and 
unused open space allocated on the basis 
of the total used space by all services, 
passenger, mail, and express. If Plan 2) 
'is sound, and mail and passenger apart- 
ments should be taken into account in 
allocating unused space in the open end 
of the car, there appears to be some justi- 
fication for the department's position that 
all space in the train should be so con- 


: with respect to the rates for service 
sel, according to a report from the Amer-|yendered in any period prior to the 
ican Trade Commissioner at Hamburg, | dates on which our orders establishing 
James T, Scott, made public.by the De-; new rates are published. The Interstate 
partment of Commerce August 1. The Commerce Act does not give us authority 
enertmpat s statement follows in full) to find that rates legally applicable when 
= . . _|paid by private shippers for completed 

he Russian government has just transportation services were not just and 
placed an order with a German ship-| reasonable because too low and that 
building: yard for the construction of a higher rates were or would have been ' 
a screw moter vessel for trading ony just and reasonable. This, however, is 
the river Ob, the Department of Com-|the conclusion reached by the majority | 
merce is advised. |in the instant case with respect to rates 


equivalent to 37.6 per cent of the au-} 
thorized space. We have, therefore, a 
slight decrease in the authorized space 
and an increase of practically 100 per| 
in the unused and unauthorized 
space for which pay is demanded. | 

The loading in 1917 per 60-foot-car 
mile was 3.27 tons. For 1926 it was 
6.38 tons, which is low considering the | 
capacity of the car. Even if we are to 
assume that the increase in the unused | 
open space above shown is the result 
of the increased loading, certainly the | 
Department should not be 
penalized for its efforts to conserve 
equipment, promote efficiency and econ- 
omy in transportation, and conserve the 
funds of the Government by being re- 
quired to pay for an increase of 100) 
per cent im unused and unauthorized 
open space, the reason for which does 
not appear on this record. 

Increased compensation.— The * finding 
of the majority will result in increasing 


| the compensation paid to the carriers for 


transporting the mail by the amount of | 
approximately $15,000,000 per annum, 
therefore, the retroactive feature of the 
order involwes about $45,000,000 back 


| pay. If these increases were based upon 
| transportation 


services rendered or to 
be rendered at less than cost, no valid, 
could be made to their es- 
for the future, but such is 
not the case. 


Amount of Revenue 


The 
cost per 


that the 
for equated 


average 
60-toot 


record shows 
car-mile 


, passenger-tir-ain cars is 57.613 cents. This 


includes operating expenses, taxes, rents, 
and 5.75 per cent return upon the fair 
value of the property used. The record | 
further shows that the average mail 
revenue per equated 60-foot-car mile of 
authorized mnail-car space is 39.06 cents, 
or 1347 cents above all costs including 
a fair return. Based upon the average 
cost for all passenger-train cars, there- 
fore, the mail revenue from authorized 
space is ample. 

This increase, therefore, rests wholly 
upon what has been termed the unused 
open space; that is, space in the baggage 
and express compartment of combination 
cars Which is: neither authorized nor used 
for the transportation of mail, but which, 
under the plan now in effect, is charged 
to the mail service. It is not contended, ! 
and the record does now show, that for 
the authorized space, whether used or 
The alleged 
deficit, therefore, and the increase al- 
lowed is for unauthorized and unused 
space, | 

The conclusion of the majority as to 
the amount of the increase is based upon 
alleged cost studies which are admitted 
by all parties to be indefinite and based 
upon conclusions and assumptions which 
render them of very doubtful value. Our 
analysis Shows that by allocating the 
unused Open space in accordance with, 
Plan 2, the increase required to meet 
the deficiency and provide 5.75 per cent 
woull be 26.48 per cent. Because of 
various infirmities in the plan this is 
scaled down to 15 per cent, which prob-| 
ably is as good an estimate as can be 
made on the basis used, 

The increase required to pay for the 
unused open space which would be allo- 
cated to mail service under Plan 1 would 
be 743 per cent, and as this plan takes 
into consideration only space which would | 
be suitable for carrying mail if needed, 
it seems to me to be sound and it forms 
a basis for payment for unused open 
space allocated to the mail that is based 
upon definite figures. To this should be 
added approximately 2.5 per cent to 
compensate the carriers for a decrease 
in space pay ment brought about by grad- 
uating the emergency storage space in 
three-foot wnits. This would result in 
anincrease of approximately 10 per cent! 
in the mail pay which, according to our 
analysis Of the cost study, would com- | 
pensate the carriers for the transporta- | 
tion actually furnished for the unused 
open space allocated on a fair basis, and | 
provide 5.75 per cent return upon the! 
fair value of the property used in the 
transportation. This record justifies no 
more. 
Mr. Taylor Opposes 
Retroactive Feature 

Taylor, 
part: 

I disagree with the conclusions of the 


dissenting in| 


Comnissioner, 


majority only in so far as the rates are) order, and suspended the operation of 


made retroactive. In my opinion, the 
Act of July 28, 1916, confers no such 
authority wpon us. The clause empower- | 
ing us to fix the rates for the trans-| 
portation of mail reads: 

“The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is hereby empowered and directed 
as soon as practicable to fix and deter- 
mine from time to time the fair and | 
reasonable Yates and compensation for! 
the transportation of such mail matter 
by railway common carriers and the, 
service connected therewith, prescribing | 


| applying 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


theless, not establish them without con- 
sidering that obstacles they may consti- 
tute for international trade. But where- 
as certain of the members considered 
that the procedure for this purpose 
should be that of negotiations with a 
view to an exchange of tariff guaran- 
tees, others maintained that tariff 
treaties were Incompatible with the 
theory and practice of certain Staves 
which claimed the right to make their 
laws as they wished in this respect, sub- 
ject to the condition that these laws 


! 


; template reduction 


! Committee nevertheless considered 
} States applying this system should 
| prepared to examine the possible claims 


should be applied without discrimination | 


prejudicial to the interests of 


country. 


Harmonious Relations 
With Other Stressed 


Those members of the Committee who 
expressed themselves in favor of sys- 
tems which alone afford the general 
possibility of negotiating as regards the 
rates of customs tawiffs propose that 
States adopting such systems should 


any ; 


henceforth consent to negotiate prior to j 


the putting into force of the tariffs and 
should undertake to revise the rates after 
negotiation so as to bring them into har- 
mony with the reductions agreed upon 
by treaty. 


The Committee is, nevertheless, of the ° 
opinion that the system of. unalterable } 


tariffs cannot be considered as contrary } tayiffs and treaty-making methods seem 


to the resolutions of the International 
Economic Conference ‘ 
are established with moderation, as is the 


case for certain countries, 


tariffs which constitute an insurmount- 
able obstacle for foreign trade are es- 


New Cable Railway 


Opened in Bavaria 


Line Connects ‘ity With One 
Of High Peaks in 
Alps. 


Bavaria has Just opened its second sus- 
pended cable railway, to one of the peaks 


so long as tariffs | 


This incom- | 


| patibility would only exist in cases where } most-favoured-nation treatment as a pre- | 


/ States which have established their 


| attach more value 


tablished by States which refuse to con- 
by negotiation or 
which impose constantly varying tariffs 
upon the trade of othey States. 

Without taking a decision‘as regards 
the principle of unalterable tariffs, the 
that 
be 


of other States and that they should, 
as far as they considered possible es- 
tablish their tariffs for fairly long  pe- 
riods. 

The Committee aiso dealt with the 
question of bargaining tariffs, that is to 
Say autonomous tariffs which may be 
reduced by treaty, or double column 
tariffs, which do not exclude adaptation 
by treaty. 

In this connection it unanimously rec- 
ommended measures which may be stated 
as follows: Reduction of the margin of 
negotiation, negotiations prior to the ap- 
plication of tariffs, far-reaching 
solidation of tariffs and the conclusion 
of long-term agreements, the avoidance 
of the constant modifications of a tariff 
which has formed the basis of a statute 
established as a result of negotiation. 


Different Ideas About 
Treaties Are Described 


In the second part the report 
that the different 


L states 
ideas as regards the 


in general bound up with varying ideas 
of the most-favoured-nation treatment. | 
Whereas certain States which refuse to 
negotiate with regard to tariffs claim the 


liminary condition for any treaty and as 


coil | 


jing as high 


| slimes, 


Process Developed 
| For Quick Extraction 


| Of Copper from Ore 


Efficient and Economic 
Methods of Production 
Are Studied by Bureau 


° 
Of Mines. 
[Contioned fron Page 1-] 
be brought to the surface and recover« 
approximately five times faster by tl 
alternate wetting and drying than by tl 
flood-washing method. r 
Oxidation and reduction of iron sol 
tions in heap-leaching—A study by tl 
Bureau of Mines has been in progress 0 
the rate of dissolution of diffeernt cop 
per minerals in various solvents. Thi 
study will be continued during the com 
ing fiscal year, and in addition to the 
present study an attempt will be made 
to gain information on the electrode 
potential of the different copper minerals 
in various solutions. This latter study 
should be valuable to the geologist as 

well as to the metallurgist. 
Treatment of Slimes. 

Agglomeration and trickle-leaching of 
slimes and finely divided materials.— 
Millions of tons of mill tailings contain- 
as 1 per cent copper have 
accumulated in the Southwest. The cop- 
per values can not be successfully leached 
by existing methods. 

By adding approximately 10 per cent 
moisture or leaching solution to these 
while thoroughly mixing, ag- 
glomerated particles are obtained which 
tend to retain their original form when 
trickle-leached. The Burau of Mines has@ 
found it possible to add 25 to 35 per cent 
of —200 mesh material to 65 to 75 per 
centof —%4-inch material, agg@lomerate, 
and successfully leach by percolation. 





a right which can not be discussed, other 
tar- 
iffs with a view to negotiation and which 
to tariff conventions 


| than to the legal guarantee constituted ! 


' by 


of the Lattenbirge, in the Bavarian Aips, ! 
according to a report from the American | 


Vice Consul at Munich, C, T. Zawadzki, 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce August 1. The epartment’s state- 
ment follows in full text: 

The second Bavarian suspended cable 
railway, which runs from the outskirts 
of the city of Bad Reichenhall to one 
ot the peaks of the 


the most-favoured-nation clause, 
when accompanied by tariff advantages, | 
consider that the grant of this clause 
depends upom agreement as regards! 
tariffs, 

The Committee considered that the! 
Economic Conference of 1927 had not ac- 
cepted the idea that equality of treat-! 
ment was an incontestable right, but it: 
nevertheless could not fail to recognize 
that the Conference had definitely ex-. 
pressed itself -in favor of the reciprocal 
granting of the most-favored-nation! 
treatment, of the greatest possible ex- 
tension of its scope and of an extremely 
liberal practice as regards its applica- 
tion. 

On this subject, as on that of tariff 
and treatv-emaking systems, the Com-' 
mittee expressed itself in favor Of a, 


| compromise rather than a choice between 


Lattenbirge, Ba- ? 


varian Alps, has just been opened. The ; 


landscape viewed from the top of this 


peak is considered one of the most beau- | 


tiful in Bavaria, 
The construction work on this railway 


was begun in July of last year. In De- ; 


cember, 1927, the supporting 
were erected and in the beginning 
June, 1928, the inspectors of the German 
Railways were able to put the cable 
railway to the strict tests required by 
law. 

The two cables, one for the ascent and 
the other for the descent, are cach 


pillars | 
of | 


the conflicting theories. It noted that it} 
might be possible to reach unamity on 
the principle that most-favored-nation | 
treatment should be the normal system 
and that the refusal of this gurantee! 
or the institution of a differential system) 
should not take place when States _re- 
fuse to pursue an equitable tariff policy 
or resort to discriminatory practices. 
The Committee also dealt with excep-| 
tions to the most-favored-nation clause | 


j and the report sets forth its conclusions | 


'as regards customs unions, the 


estab- 


| lishment of a preferential colonial or im- | 


6,889.7 fect long, while the peak itself | 


is 5,150.9 feet above sea level. The lower 
halt of the grade is 25 degrees, while 
the upper half has a @rade of 72 degrees. 
Ten minutes are required for the trip 
to the top. 


The thiee concrete pillars supporting: , 
the cable railway are 75.4, 118.1 and 26.2 ,; 


feet, respectively, high. The cables are 
1.95 inches thick, The longest span be- 
tween two supporting pillars is 2,952.7 
feet. This span is held in a normal posi- 
tion by two weights of 57.2 short tons 
eg-n. Eight days of hard labor were re- 
quired before the cables were connected 
at the opposite ends; each cable weigh- 
ing about 66,138.6 pounds. 


Orders Modified by I. C. C. 


In South*«vesiern Cases 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced August 1 a modification of its 


| tion of States. 


perial tariffs, the preferential system 
between States with ethnical, historical 
or geographical bonds, the special case 
of trade between frontier zones. 

The report further describes the posi- 
tion as regards certain studies which are' 
not yet terminated and which will con-, 
tinue on the following questions, the | 
dvatting of the clause, reprisals in the 
event of certain exceptions considered | 
as illegal, certain exceptions as regards | 
the obligations resulting from the clause, 
the effect of the  most-favored-nation 
clause in bilateral treaties upon moulti- 
lateral treaties. 

Stress Is Laid Upon 


| 

Reduction of Tariffs 

The third part of the report draws at- 

iention to the fact that the resolutions | 
of the Economie Conference laid 


| 
| 


stress 
upon the necessity of bringing about a 
reduction of tarifrs, not only by bilateral 
agreements but also by the collective ac- 
Various systems ere 


! 


, contemplated for the gradual reduction | 


orders in the Consolidated Southwestern | 


cases as follows: 

It appearing, that by order dated July 
1928, the Commission entered upon a 
hearing concerning the lawfulness of new 
individual and joint rates and charges 
and new individual and joint regulations 
and practicesestated in- certain schedules 
contained in tariffs designated in said 


7 
’ 


said schedules until February 8, 19829; 
and good cause appearing therefor: 

It is ordered that the said order of 
July 7, 1928, be, and it is hereby, vacated 


land set aside to the extent that said or- 


der suspended schedules applying on 


broom corn, carloads, except on import, 


export and coastwise traffic, and to the 
extent that said order suspended sched- 
ules contained in tariffs named in 
paragraph numbered 1 of said 
on grapes, carloads, 
tween points in Kansas and Missouri, on 


order 


be- | 


| became clear that the time was not 


} 


| 
| 
| 


of all.tariffs by a definite percentage. 
During the discussion it nevertheless: 
vet 
ripe for a general reduction of tariffs! 
and the Committee felt that it would be 
preferable first to study specific cases 
and to test the value of the methods! 
and systems put forward. | 
Noting the results of the conference on 
hides and bones, the Committee recog- 
nized that for the settlement of certain 
questions different methods had been 
selected and sometimes combined. It; 
considered that the recommendation of! 
the International Economic Conference 
for concerted action of States with a view 
to a general and simultaneous reduction! 


of customs tariffs should not be lost sight} 
of, but that it was indispensable t- ad-; 
vance gradually so as to secure as a re- 
sult of well conducted experiments the} 
gradual adherence of the nations to a 
general system of tariff reduction. 

The Committee accordingly selected a! 
and 


, 20 to 


The effluent solutions are clear and can 
the tank house or precipitation 
launders without settling or filtration. 

By crushing the ordinary leaching ore ; 


{of the Southwest to —10 mesh, quicker 


leaching and better extractions can be 

obtained than existing practices secure. 

Extractions as high as 95 per cent of the 

copper have been obtained in 21 days, 
Analyses of Ores. 


Chemical methods of mineralogical 
analysis of Copper ores and products.— 
In present milling and leaching prac- 
tices for the recovery of copper from 
its ores it is often desirable to know 
quite accurately the amounts of vati- 
ous minerals in the ores. 

In the case of chaleocite and chalcopy- 
rite, for example, the analytical method 
in general use is only approximately ac- 
curate, when these two minerals are 
present together in the ores. A study 
of this subject at the Southwest Ex- 
periment Stattion by the Bureau of 
Mines indicates that a modification of the 
present method for determining these 
minerals will give more accurate results. 

A study is also being made at thi 
station to obtain improved methods for 
quantitatively determining the various 
oxidized copper minerals present in cop- 
per ores. 

The reaction between magnetite and 
ferrous sulphide—tThis reaction has here- 
tofore been little undertstood. It is of 
considerable importance since it is one 
of the primary reactions in copper smelt- 


‘jing. 


Considerable progress was made at the 
Southwest Experiment Station during 
the past fiscal year in determining the 
various products of this reaction and the 
effect of various factors upon its rate. 


Deep Interest Is Found 
In Pan American Highway 


[Continued from Page #2.] 
ject for an Inter-American Highway has 
aroused in the United States. Should 
you desire further copies of this report, 
I will be most happy to send them to 
you. . 

“It is hoped that delegations from all 
the Republies of the American Conti- 
nent will be in attendence at the Con- 
gress, which should serve to promote the 
program initiated at the First Congress 
held at Buenos Aires in 1925 and by the 
Pan American Highway Commission at 
Washington in 1924.I hope that the Na- 
tional Federation for Highway E-ducation 
Oly “uw - will do everything: possible 
to assure the adequate representation of 
your country at the Congress.”” The Di- 
rector-General reported the sending of 
this letter in a communication to the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
addressed to the Clerk of the Committee, 
Edward F. Erk, as follows: 

‘It was an admirable idea to pubiish 
‘the report on the Inter-American High- 
way in Spanish and I wish to assure you 
|that we will make the best possible use 
\of the thousand copies which you were 
;good enough to send to the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. 

Translation Enclosed. 

“Tam enclosing herewith the English 
translation of a leter which is being sent 
out in Spanish to the following persons: 
(1) members of the Pan American High- 
way Commission which met at Washing- 
ton in 1924; (2) members of the Na- 
tional Federations for Highway Educa- 
tion in Latin-American countries; (3) 
delegates to the First Pan American 
Congress of Highways, which met at 


the method or methods by weight, or | 
space, or both, or otherwise, for ascer- 
taining such rate or compensation, and | 
to publish the same, and orders so made | 
and published shall continue in force 
until changed by the Commission after 
due notice and hearing.” | 


number of key industrial products B eae : an 
also certain foodstuffs in regard to which! PUES Aires in 1925, 

it will undertake, in collaboration with| “1 am certain that when the complete 
the Subcommittee on Customs Nomen-|'¢Port accompanied by the letter reaches 
clature, preliminary investigations with: these persons, it will arouse dep interest 
a view to a study of a concerted reduc. |" be productive of much good. In ad- 
Ck z ide q tion of tariffs. “Fhese inquiries will take ‘ition we are sending copies of the re- 
ginia where “all-rail”’ group location is place with the assistance of the Secre- Port to the following: (1) all newspa- 
provided in said I, C. C. No, 2012, on the | tariat, and for each product will be Pers in Latin. America; (2) automotive 


the one hand, and points east of the In- | 
diana-lIllinois State line and on and north 
of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers, includ- } 
ing points named in Agent J. E, Johan- 
son’s tariff, I. C. C. No. 2012, in Ken- 
tucky and in Virginia and West Vir- 


sidered. 

To my nind, however, Plan 8, in addi- 
tion to other objectional features, also 
exaggerates the infirmities of Plan 2. 
For that reason it should be disapproved. | 
Plan 2 differs in certain respects from | 
soc Hither , z p Plan 3 only in degree, therefore, for; The present rates paid to the carriers 
e eee 1000 H. P. and a may be named in the order, for the trans- | the same reason, it should be disap-| were fixed by us under the foregoing | : _ 2 | , } ‘ 1 
*“.classification of the Ger Me LI ‘d | portation of mail matter and_ the service; proved. Plan 1 makes a clean-cut dis-! provision of law and must remain in other hand; but as to all schedules sus- | conducted by a special rapporteur. and highway magazines in Latin Amer- 

reymani¢ Lioyva, connected therewith, und during the con- | tinction between allocated space, whether | force until changed by the Commission. | pended by said order of July 7, 1928, The products selected are aluminum, !2i (3) members of the Executive Com- 

ae tinuance of the order the Postmaster, passenger-or mail, and unused open) The railway-mail service pay act vests| other than those designated above, the  semi-manufactured iron products cement| Mittee of the Pan American Confedera- 

General shall pay the carrier from the! space, therefore, if unused open space is|the Commission “with all the powers! said order of July 7, 1928, shall remain | Jeather log and sawn wood, cellulose andj tion for Highway Education; (4) maga- 

appropriation herein made such rate of | to be made the basis for an increase in . {in full force and effect. | paper, ‘fresh fruits and vegetables, rice, ines published in the United States, de- 
compensation.” compensation for the transportation of By the Commission, Division 2, Se a ee eer © ‘\voted to highway matters.” 


oe ee Cc. & Oo seaieaes Complaint | a 
Of Short Line Railroads 


- Delivery of this vessel is to be effected | of mail pay. 

dan May of next year so that the vessel | After providing for hearings, the 1916 
can be taken to Siberia in June. The! statute further says: 2 
dimensions of this vessel are: a sion 

di sions o Is vessel are: Length,; “At the conclusion of the 
oe movers; — 11.4 meters. She will) Commission shall establish by order a 
oo a a ereree seven-! fair, reasonable rate or Compensation 
yiinder four-cycle Diesel motors de- to be received, at such stated times as j 


hearing the! 


Long Island Railroad 
To Acquire Terminal Line 


[(Coutisaced on Page 9, Column 1.) 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


The Long Island Railroad, in an ap- | 
plication filed, August 1, with the Inter- | 
state Commerce Commission in Finance 
Docket No. 7070, asks authority to ac- 
quire and operate in interstate Com- | 
merce the properties of the Degnon | June 
Terminal Railroad, consisting of a short 
main track connecting with the Montauk 
freight cut-off of the Long Island in Long 
Tsland City, N. Y., and other terminal 
propertics, 

The Long Island is to pay $75,000 fo: 
the property. 


‘Rates on. Fiberboard 
From Gulf Suspended 


| The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway has: 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com-| By an order just entered in In- 
2 , : mission a reply to the petition, filed by) VYestigation and Suspension Docket No, 
_ 1928 1927 : 19238 _ 1928 1927 | seven short line railroads, which asked | #138, the Intersttae Commerce Commis- 
13,546,668 72,308,085) 8,222,451 47,467,290 48,158,551 | for a reopening and reargument of the, Sion suspended from August 1, 1928, un- 
19,180,460 20,100,148! 1,673,594 9,420,541 10,930,848 | merger case in which the C. & O. was) til March 1, 1929, the operation of cer- 
102,213, 102,013,836 10,875,316 62,498,669 64,596,044 | authorized conditionally to acquire con-| tain schedules as published in Supple- 
13,315,810 14,63 1,560,299 8,480,964 8,678,827 | trol of the Pere Marquette Railway. }ment No. 25 to Agent W. Pz Emerson's 
17,701,610 =17,756,852| 2,149,972 12,624,835 13,769,055 The C. & O. says the short lines had) I. C. C. No. 128 and other tariffs. 
34,021,592 235,861,276; 3,822,489 253,197,960 24,523,710 . an opportunity to preesnt and did} The suspended schedules propose to 
7 74,341,616! 8,135,163 417,748,110 50,300,527 | present, at the hearings, evidence in| restrigt the present rates on chipboard, 
2,740,153 14,750,559 14,295,717 | support of their contention that ihe C. &| fibreboard and pulpboard, carloads, from 
671,698 853,716 3,822,852 | O. should be required to include them in| Gulf ports to Rochester, Buffalo, N. Y,, 
2,068,455 896,843 10,471,865 | its proposed system, which also con-/|and Pittsburgh, Pa, and points taking 
1,603,878 7488616 7,835,291 templated inclusion of the Erie Railroad,| same rates, so as not to apply via Vir- 
7,565.64 7,567.89 and asks that the Commission dismiss |ginia cities and eastern gateways such 
the petition. ‘as Hagerstown, Md, 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

Six Moonths 

1928 1927 
92,266,200 102,958,660 
2,425,282 11,668,749 = 12,665,169, 
21,512,679 111,281,256 123,395,889 
2,235230,818 2,302 14,862,433 
4,370,070 26,768,748 
2506 7,151,875 45,829,229 
9,080 15,215,981 86,710,484 93,305,357 
6,296,698 24,520,772 30,090,052 
795,082 5,334,189 127,817 
5,503,616 19,186,5823 = 25,962,215 | 
5,249,592 17,712,360 22,555,870 
5 ,G42.88 5,657.54 642.88 
70.7 78.0 15.6 | 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway. 
June Six Months June Six Months 


Southern Pacific Company. 


1927 
3,603,080 
3,670,907 

19,025,510 
2,585,896 
2,921,070 
6,051,010 

12,738,523 


6,286,987 


1927 
8,217,: 
1,881,566 

11,060,054 
1,571,892 
2,381,280 
: 936 


1927 

, Freight revenue 17.703,958 
{Passenger revenue ....... 

| Total, incl. other revs, 
Maintenance of way 3 

| Maintenance ot equipment . 

| Transportation expenses 
Total expenses incl. other. . - 
Net from railroad ....... - 
Taxes and uncollected rev.. - 
| Net after taxes, etc, .... 
|Net after rents .......... 

| Aver. miles operated ..... 
}Operating ratio ..,, 


416 


2,375,219 


we ldye 
5 33,906,843 
40,369,027 
14,35 3,2 
5,474,336 


,625,067 
638,495 
1,989,572 
1,511,760 
7,573.21 


“0 


16.5 


Other tables of monthly 
earnings of railways will be 
found on Pages 7 and 8. 


1,576,604 

4,811,665 

4,290,264 

8.909.75 
66.7 


8,449,043 
19,223,177 
17,781,261 

8,929.22 | 
999 | 9 


10 

19,078,394 8 
8,911.60 
U7 4.3 764 
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~ Banking 
Publicity Director Says Utilities Urged 


eee 


», Writing of 


4 Work on Economics | 
And Civies Planned 


t. 


Publication by Mr. Glasier Said 
To Be Result of Com- 
mittee Action. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony of John B. 
Sheridan, director of the Missourt 
Committee on Public Utility Infor- 
mation, on June 21 before the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in its im- 
vestigation of public utilities, was 
begun in the issue of July 28 and 
continues as follows: age 

, Q. Did he send out over his signature 
a note to the high school teachers at 
any time? A. If he did I don’t remember. 
L don’t remember that he did. 

Q. Here is another letter from Mr. 
Sam A, Baker saying that it is not the 
policy of the department to give out 
letters or statements recommending any- 
thing? A. Yes, that is correct. 

Q. Here you ask Mr. Dewey, of the 
Kansas City Power & Light Company, 
to get somebody in his organization to 
call upon the principals of the high 
schools in Kansas City and interest them 
in your pamphlet service? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Here is your report on the progress 
of the school work? A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Made in 1922? A. That is correct. 

Q. Mr. Bates, of the Missouri 


letter of yours, had been to see the prin- 
cipal of his school? A. That is correct. 

Q. Mr. Newman, of the Missouri Pub- 
lic Utility Company, had been to see the 
principal of the Lincoln High School? 
A. That is correct. 

Q. He had gotten pamphlets accepted, 
had he not? A. I presume so. 

Q. Here is a very sensible letter to Mr. 
Fred Cutcheon, of the St. Joseph 
Company, suggesting that if the work 
on textbooks goes too far the public will 
get the idea that the textbooks are being 
used as propaganda for public utility 
companies and that the reaction will be 
worse than the original misinformation? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Then you wrote to Mr. Cutcheon on 

‘ the 14th of September telling him that 
the work being done by Mr. Jenkins, of 
the Commonwealth Edison Company, in 


respect to textbooks, showing that the} 


Gas } 
& Electric Company, according to this | 


Gas | 





committee was proceeding with the ut- 
most caution? A. Yes, sir. 


Had Textbook 
On Civics Prepared 


Q. Here is a letter which you wrote 
to Mr. O'Connor, of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Company, on the 5th day 
of April, 1926? A. Yes, sir. a s 

Q. On the matter of textbooks, is it 
not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You say that you have had pre- 
pared a standard textbook upon civics 
and economics by General Harries 7 A. 
(Reading:) “I have met with little suc- 
‘cess beyond having prepared standard 
textbooks oa civics and economics by 
General Harries, which I am informed 
is almost ready for the printer.” Yes, sir, 

t is what I wrote. 

”" Has it been printed yet? A. I 

don’t think it ever has, so far as my 

- wledge goes. 

. i. Who an General Harries? A. I 
don't really know. I think he had had 
some big record in the war or something 
of that sort. a was mere gossip and 

r; I heard that. eee en 
are You say you had met with little 

+ ,success beyond having prepared a stand- 
ard textbook on civics and economics by 
General Harries? A. I never met or saw 
General Harries. 

" Q. I think that letter meant you were 
the one who had had him prepare it? A. 
Oh, no. I was urging the preparation of 
a standard textbook. 

Q. But you are not able to say 
“~whether that book was ever printed or 

ot? A. I am not. 

*Q. Here is a letter to Mr. Cadby, 

dated May 21, 1926? A. Yes, sir. F 
3 Q. Showing that the textbook situation 
"is being handled by tactful personal con- 
tact by the national committees in 
- charge? A. Yes, sir. 3 
‘ Q” You say as follows: “My idea was 

that we should go direct to the textbook 

writers, tell them their books were all 
right for the period for which they were 

written, but that changes in the last 10 

years make a new textbook necessary.” 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. “This will give the boys a chance 
to write new textbooks and make some 
more money, and we can show them in- 
dividually just wherein the old textbooks 
‘are obsolete?”? A. Yes, sir. 

$ Q. Document 2979 is a letter from 

* Mr. Carl D. Jackson, dated March 28, 
1927, is it not? <A. Yes, sir. 


Preparation of Book 


By Mr. Glasier Discussed 

Q. Showing that a year or two before 
Mr. Glasier undertook the preparation of 

-“ a textbook, and saying that this was 

-~ largely at the suggestion of the commit- 
tee on cooperation with educational in- 

. stitutions? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Document 2980 is a letter you wrote 
-to Mr. Spoehrer on the 17th of October, 
1927, is it not? A, That is right. 

Q. Informing him that a textbook by 
Mr. Glasier, entitled “The outlines of 
public utility economics,” had been re- 
cently published by MacMillan? Rs 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Showing the history of textbook 
difficulties, that a joint committee was 
formed to handle the matter looking 
to rewriting and revision of textbooks? 
A. Yes, sir. 

“ Q. And that Mr. Glasier’s book “The 
outlines of public utility economics” is 
the result of this effort? A. That is 
what I assumed. 

Q. I notice a letter of January 14, 
1925. signed by Mr. Oxley enclosing an 
article on a study of Niagara Falls, re- 
leased by the Smithsonian Institution, 

** Washington, D. C., for publication on 
Tuesday, January 15? A. That is cor- 
rect. 

- Q. The summary and newspaper arti- 
cle were prepared for release through 
the Associated Press and the United 
Press for publication in the morning 
newspapers of the 15th? A. Yes. 

Q. He agrees to send you a copy of 
the Smithsonian Institution publications 
and suggests that you get such circula- 
tion of the basic parts of the story as 
may be possible following the Associ- 
ated Press and United Press releases? 

ps As Yes, 

- Q, You make use of that material in 

the bulletin, do you not, from to time? 

A, Yes, sir, it is possible I did. 





Q. Here is a letter, undated, which you 
sent to Mr. Redmund of the Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Company? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Calling attention to an effort which 
was going to be made by Senator Nor- 
ris to have public ownership of Muscle 
Shoals exploited? <A. Yes. 

Q. You sent a letter exactly that to 
all members, did you not? A. I prob- 
ably did. a Sg 

Q. Can you say whether you did or 
not? A. Yes. I see there “To all mem- 
bers of the committee.” 


| Pamphlets Requested 


On Private Ownership 


Q. August 19, 1925, Mr. Aylesworth 
asked you to get Mr. Egan to send out 


the Barton Pamphlets. Who was Mr. | 


Egan? 4 
A. He was president of the Union 
Electric Light & Power Company of St. 
Louis. 
Q. Did he ever use the Barton pam- 
phlets? A. I don’t know, sir. 


Q. Mr. Aylesworth states that the Bar- | 


ton pamphlets tell the story and will do 
much to offset much of the misleading 
material sent out by Senator Norris. A. 
That is in the letter, yes. 

Q. Do you understand that reference 
to the Barton pamphlet means the use 
of the Barton envelope stuffers which 


were sent out by the companies to all} 


their customers? A. To the best of my 
knowledge I believe that is correct. 

Q. Hhere is a lettey from somebody 
who signs himself as “Von,” connected 
with the Consumers Gas Company. A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Was that written at Toronto? A. 
Yes, sir, evidently. ? 

Q. Who was the man who wrote it? 
A. Mr. Von Maur. y 

Q. What company in your territory 
is he connected with? A. He is not con- 
nected with any company in our territory 
any more. He was connected with the 
Lacleve Gas Light Company. He is now 
connected with the Consumers Gas Com- 
pany of Canada, Toronto. 


Q. He tells you he was very sorry to | 


read the article that you had on page 
4, volume 1, No. 12 of the Missouri 
Utility News entitled “Why don’t Ca- 


nadians stay in Canada?” A. Yes, sir. | 


Q. He gives his reasons for it? A. 
That is correct. 

Q. You reproduce in your bulletin the 
statement that we have seen before, I 
take, that the cost of living was higher 
in cities tha operated their own light 
plants? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who is Mr. William Darius Jameson 
mentioned in this letter from Joe Car- 
michael to you, dated November 5, 1926? 
A. Representative of the 8th Iowa Dis- 
trict in Congress, 1900 to 1911. . 

Q. He represented the 8th Iowa Dis- 
trict in Congress? A. Yes, sir, according 
to our information. 

Q. He was sending out a letter called 
“The window sheet” from Washington 
here? A. I believe so. 

Q. Which was strong for public own- 
ership? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Mr. Oxley had been informed about 
it, had he not? A. Yes. : 

Q. You hoped it would be possible 
to pull a string from Iowa to set Mr. 
Jameson right? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Mr. Carmichael wrote you March 
25 about it? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And said it is thanks for the infor- 
mation about William Darius Jameson? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. “We are sitting on his tail.” A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. “That is, I have some friends who 
have been close to him during the past 
few years who are trying to put him 
right.” A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That meant, as he continues in the 
letter and as the content shows, that 
they meant to get him away from his 
attitude toward municipal ownership? A. 
I would undertake to say that would 
be so. 


Published Article 


Discussed With Editor 

Q. March 30, 1926, you wrote Mr. Ox- 
ley regarding a clipping which has ap- 
peared in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor saying that Jacksonville, Fla., had 
successfully operated a municipal elec- 
tric plant, did you not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And stated that it seemed to you 
that the publisher of that publication 
needed enlightment? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And therefore you wrote to Mr. Ox- 
ley? A. That is correct. 

Q. Mr. Oxley replied on the 14th of 
April? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That he had “taken up with the 
editor of the Christian Science Monitor 
the true situation at Jacksonville as far 
as we can determine it. The answer 
is rather difficult, but we have sufficient 
facts and information to show that the 
report, while undoubtedly truthful, does 
not tell all the truth.” A. That is cor- 
rect. 

Q. October 18, 1928, you received an 
original letter which is in the file here 
from Samuel S. Wyer, of Columbus, 
Ohio, showing that Mr. Wyer was pre- 
paring a pamphlet entitled “Niagara in 
Politics,” which was evidently based on 
Professor Maber’s book. I judge that 
he had prepared that? <A. I have no 
doubt. 

Q. You have no doubt of that? A. No. 

Q. And that he prepared it because 
Maber’s book was too unwieldy? A. That 
is shown there. 

Q. Then he says at the end of his 
letter: “By not putting my name on 
the outside cover it was possible to ar- 
range for this to be used as advertising 
matter by the publisher.” A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know what publisher was 
referred to? A. No, I don’t. I don’t re- 
member who printed that. 

Q. Who printed what? A. Any pamph- 
let or whatever it was. 

Q. Don’t you know from this letter 
that what Mr. Wyer meant was that 


June 


1928 
3,971,958 
1,036,276 
5,443,691 

947,117 
1,109,251 
1,960,718 
3,401,029 
1,042,662 

311,976 

730,686 

563,730 

4,728.81 

80.8 


Freight revenue ... 
Passenger revenue .-.---- 
Total oper. rev...... saan 
Maintenance of way ...--- 
Maintenance of equipment . 
Transportation expenses .. 
Total expenses incl. other. . 
Net from railroad 

Taxes and uncollected rev. 
Net after taxes, etc. 
N:t after rents ......- a 
Aver. miles operated.... 
Operating ratio ....eecees 
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Public Utilities 


New Text Books in Missouri 


| Pamphlets Distributed 
For Use in Schools| 


Visits Were Made to Principals 
To Encourage Ac- 
ceptances. 


| by not putting his name on the pamphlet 
| he was able to arrange with the pub- 
lisher of Mr. Maber’s book that he should 
use Mr. Wyer’s pamphlet as advertis- 
jing? A.Icouldn’t tell, It might be ad- 
| vertising by any publisher—that is, the 
publisher of a newspaper. I could not 
exactly tell that. 

Q. I ‘take any such construction as | 
you suggest would be extremely forced. 
| A. It might ke. 

Q. It is perfectly plain that he refers 
to the outside cover of the pamphlet on! 
which his name did not appear, isn’t it? | 
A. Yes, that is clear. 

Q. It is perfectly plain 
he arranged to be used 
was the same pamphlet, 
That is possibly so. 

Q. Mr. Beasley wrote 
18, 1926? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Sending you a pamphlet which he 
says is going to several thousand citizens 
through the country, largely to agricul- 
tural and political leaders, editors of 
selected newspapers; also a copy of a 
letter to the president of the Farm Bu-| 
reau Federation, outlining the fertilizer 
program. Did not that all deal with Mus- 
cle Shoals? A. I have no doubt it did, 


sir. 

Q. Does it not say so? oDes not the| 
letter in the next paragraph refer to 
that subject? A. Yes; it says so. 

Q. Then here is Mr. Oxley’s tele-| 
gram regarding the status of the Swing- | 
Johnson Bill? A. Yes, sir. | 


that the thing | 
as advertising | 
is it not? A.| 


you November 


of that telegram? A. I do not remem- 
ber, Judge, that we did. 

Q. You did not bring it to the atten- 
tion of any of your members, or any- 
| thing of that sort? A. I may have 
brought it to the attention of the mem-| 
bers at a meeting. I do not remember, | 
sir. \ 

Q. What is this document here that | 
is headed “Public Relations,” a carbon | 
couy? A. I think, from lookine at it, | 
that that is a document from Mr. Wain- 
wright. 

Q.: Who is Mr. Wainwright? A. He] 
was the manager of the In! id Power! 
& Light Company at St. Louis. 





March 21, 1927, deals with Muscle 
Shoals; does it not? A. Yes, sir—pub- 
lic ownership. 
Does it not deal directly with 
Muscle Shoals by name and reference? 
A. Yes, sir; right. there. 

Q. It is a survey of public relations 





A. Missouria and Arkansas, 
Q. The writer suggests on the second| 
page here, does he not, that the plan that | 


standpoint”—meaning his own—“is to} 
take advantage of the opportunity af-| 
forded us to make and retain close con- | 
tact relationship with city councils,| 
chambers of commerce, Rotary clubs, | 
Lions’ clubs, and any other public insti-| 
tution of similar character, so that when! 
we are confronted with a campaign of | 
this character we may have friends at 
court?” <A. Correct, sir. 

Q. The same suggestion is made in 
connection with Arkansas; is it not? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. The suggestion is made that dis- 
trict managers and their subordinates | 
be educated so that they may be able 
to present facts before the people with 
whom they come in contact, and that the 
public may be assured? A. Yes. 


Extending of List 
Of Stockholders Urged 


Q. The suggestion is further made 
that you get as many responsible people 
in your territory to become stockholders 
as possible? Is that true? A. That is 
correct, sir. 

&. And that that is put forward as a 
means of curing many of these condi- 
tions which confront you? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Mr. Fred R. Cutcheon, of the St. 
Joseph Gas Company wrote you August 
36, 10277 A. Yes, 

Q. Showing that he had received a 
letter from Mr. Lewis H. Hagan, presi- 
dent of the Union Electric Light & 
Power Company of St. Louis, advising 
them that they had been assessed $66 as 
their proportion of the expense of car- 
rying on a campaign to prevent the 
United States Government from going 
into the power business, especially in 
connection with the Muscle Shoals and 
Boulder Dam project? <A. That is 
correct, sir. 

Q. That is August 15, 1927? A. Yes. 


| 


Do you know who was raising]; 


Q. 
that fund? A. I believe, to the best 
of my knowledge, sir, that it was being 
raised for the joint committee of the 
National Utilities Association. I am not 
clear about that. 

Q. And you wrote Mr. Cutcheon 
August 20, 1927, that as this activity 
touched political lines, the feeling of 
your committee was to keep out of it? 
A. That is right, sir. 

Q. And then the following month, 
September 16, 1927, you wrote Mr. Blan- 
ton, theeditor of the Monroe County Ap- 
peal, a letter which we have here, send- 
ing him a summary of an address on the 
possibilities of Muscle Shoals? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. ‘And that is Mr. Wyer’s production 


Six Months 

1928 1927 
24,743,100 25,314,688 
5,434,818 6,053,025 
32,749,349 34,289,056 
5,728,634 6,715,620 
6,811,368 7,130,530 
12,170,622 13,042,099 
27,339,463 29,615,381 
5,409,886 4,673,675 
1,862,714 1,733,316 
3,547,172 2,940,359 
2,367,587 1,590,263 
4,728.05 4,687.37 

83.5 86.4 


J 
1927 1928 
3,986,707 
1,114,882 
5,612,131 
1,086,859 
1,148,974 
2,098,697 
4,725,322 
886,869 
256,846 
629,963 
383,969 
4,714.99 
84.2 


, 


589,84 


76.3 


| Interest on public debt.. 
| Refunds of receipts.... 


| Balance today 


| 
Q. Did you do anything as a result] 


owned plants at Muscle Shoals. 


3,054,937 
268,870 
3,561,272 


774,576 
1,185,947 
2,717,209 
$44,063 
220,067 
623,996 
495,938 
2,244.75 


U. S. Treasury 


Statement 


July 30 
Made Public August 1, 1928 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts ...... 


Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax ...... 


Miscellaneous In- 
ternal revenue.. 


Miscellancous receipts.. 


$2,059,813.99 
1,401,183.44 


3,045,121.03 
622,430.45 


$7,128,548.91 
2,135,950.00 
128,263,565.16 


$137,528,064.07 
Expenditures, 
General expenditures... 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts..... 
Balance previous day.. 


$5,832,214.18 
424,701.88 
222,779.50 
Panama Canal 48,876.28 
Operations in special ac- 
counts 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 
Civil service retirement 
fund 
Investment of trust funds 


217,711.76 
154,255.84 


18,776.48 
207,640.20 


Total ordinary expen- 
ditures 
Public debt expenditures 
chargeable ayainst or- 
dinary receipts 
Other public debt expen- 
ditures ... 


$7,126,956.12 


485,800.00 


2,674,556.90 
127,240,751.05 


$137,528,064.07 


assume that it was. 
Q. But the editor of the Monroe 
County Appeal wrote you September 23, 


1927, saying that he did not see the Mus- | 


cle Shoals thing the way you did? 
That is right. 


Planned File for Writers on 
Operations at Muscle Shoals 


Q. You wrote Mr. Baldwin, of the 
Alabama Power Company, February 14, 
1928, for a statement which would in- 
form editorial writers and newspaper 
man generally upon the status, condi- 
tion, and so forth, of the Government- 
Your 
plan was to supply the prominent edi- 
torial writers and publishers of Mis- 
souri with a file on (1) Muscle Shoals, 


A. 


Hydroelectric Commission, and (4) the 


|value of Water power in general, and| 


particularly in Missouri? 


A. I do not remember that I did, sir. 


I wish you would be quite sure 


ber getting up such a file. 

This was only February, 1928, you 
know. A. I know that. 
sider it. 

Q. Mr. Richardson wrote you Feb- 
ruary 17, 1928, saying that he saw no 


reason why you should not distribute his | 
in respect to that subject, or as that} material to the newspapers, saying that| 
subject is involved in public relations in| MacQuarrie had done so. Was that deal-| 
various States, Missouri and Arkansas? | ing with some information on the sub-| 


ject of Muscle Shoals? 
so, sir. 


Q. 


A. I presume 


Again on February 20 you speak 


will bring about protection from “our| of this neat little file that you are going| 


to get up for some 25 editorial writers 
who are personal acquaintances or 
friends of yours? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you still do not remember 
whether you did or not? A. I do not 
think I did, sir, but it might be possible 
that I did. I think I would remember 
it if I did. 

February 27 you submitted to 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, August 1—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

In pursuance of the provision of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Country 
Europe: 

Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) x. 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ... 
Denmark (krone) ........... ees 
England (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka) 

France (franc) 

Germa~v (reicismarl) 

Greece (drachma) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) ere rie rere 
Netherlands (guilder) .......... 
Norway (krone) ........e006 are 
Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) ... 

mania (leu) 

Spain (peseta* 

Sweden (krona) 

Switserland (franc) ... 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

China (Hong Kong dollar) 
Ciina (Shanghai tael) 

China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

J: oan (yen) 

Singapore (S. 

Canada (dol!a~) 

COMOMIDN, ot. csgs sugeeasiueas 
Mexico (peso) 

Argentina (peso, gold) . 

Erazil (milr-‘s) : 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (p so) ....... 
Colombia (peso) 

Bar Silver 


23.8690 
1.2069 
17.4322 
5.2307 
40.1882 
26.6928 
11.2081 
4.4766 
6121 
16.4 


7 


49.9135 
65.3357 
47.1000 
47.0416 
36.1900 
45.1794 
55.9583 
99.9163 
99.9437 
47.0833 
96.0084 
11.9463 
12.1004 
102.4040 
97.9200 
59.25 


I did con-| 


Foreign Banking 


Banking in India Str 


4 


Attempt Made to 
Formed to Gather Statistics 


Centralization of banking in India re- 
ceived a strong impetus during 1927 ac- 
cording to a report from Vice Consul 
Winfield H. Minor, Calcutta, made pub- 
lic by the Department of Commerce 
August 1. The move to create a cen- 
tral bank, the organizetion of an in- 
stitute of banking, a legislative inquiry 
jinto the Indian banking situation, and 
| the collapse of the Bengal National Bank 
| of Calcutta, which has stimulated con- 
solidations, were the four outstanding 
events of the banking year. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Four events marked the progress of 
| banking in India during 1927, according 
| to a report from Vice Consul Winfield 
| H. Minor, Calcutta. Probably the most 
| important was the attempt to create a 
|central bank for India, with the 
| ject of regulating and mobilizing credit 
|and currency. 


| The second was the organization of | 


lan institute of banking, to consider all 
| questions relating to the business of 
banking, and to furnish information as 
| well as to collect and circulate statistics 
| regarding banking in India. A memo- 
|}randum and articles of association are 
| reported to have been drawn up, vest- 
|ing the control of the institute in a 
council of not less than 20 persons. 

| The third event was the passage 
| through the legislative assembly of a 
| resolution for the institution of an in- 
| quiry in regard to the Indian banking 


— sol caecial with a view to improving and 
|! also? A. I do not know, sir, but I would 


expanding, and, if necessary, to regu- 
| lating and controlling banks and banking 
| business. It is the consensus of opinion 
| that such a procedure should have pre- 
ceded the attempt to establish a reserve 


= 
| Treas 
War Savings Stamps 


New Regulations Issued by 
Post Office on Thrift 
Certificates. 

[Continued from Page 2.] 


| tificate, including a statement that the 
| postmaster is satisfied as to the identity 


|(2) Boulder Canyon, (3) the Ontario) of the person or persons demanding pay-| lations to be executed before a notary 


ment. 


(b) The registered 


certificate, the 


A. Yes, sir.| corresponding registration card and re- | form of a statement to be signed by the 
Q. Did you get up such a file as that? | lated papers, received at the time of 


| presentation, with any other essential 
or material information in the postmas- 


Q@. And this typewritten pamphlet, | about that, Mr. Sheridan. A. Well, it is} ter’s letter of transmittal will be for- | 
headed “Public Relations” and dated| possible I might, but I do not remem-| warded to the Treasury Department by 


the Third Assistant Postmaster General, 

| and they shall become and remain there- 
after permanent records of that depart- 
ment and subject to their future dis- 
posal. A duplicate copy of such regis- 
} tration card will be prepared by the 
Third Assistant Postmaster General and 
sent to the post office of registration 
with suitable notation thereon to prevent 
any payment or further action of the 
| postmaster in relation to that certificate 
or stamps registered thereunder. 

(c) If the registered certificate be pre- 
sented at a post office other than the post 
office at which registered, the postmaster 
will nevertheless take possession of the 
certificate, with the consent of the holder, 
give the receipt provided for in para- 
graph 9 (a) hereof and forward the cer- 
tificate to the Third Assistant Postmas- 
ter General by official registered mail 
with a letter of transmittal relating the 
facts; the Third Assistant Postmaster 


card from the post office of registration 


| tion relative therto. 

10. (a) Claims for lost registered cer- 
tificates and stamps.—On and after 
August 1, 1928, the postmaster at any 
post office where war savings certificates 
and stamps have been registered will re- 
ceive claims for payments on account of 
| lost, stolen, or destroyed war sayings cer- 
tificates and stamps registered at their 
post office and shail furnish applicants 
with the prescribed blank form WS 38363 
for making claim. Such,claims,when com- 


tion card pertaining thereto, shall be sent 
to the Third Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, division of stamps, Washington, D. 
C., with a letter signed by the postmaster 
giving the name and present address of 
the claimant and all the facts known to, 
or ascertainable by him relating to the 
claim. The claim, together with the 
registration card and all related papers 
presented at the time, shall be trans- 
mitted by the Third Assistant Postmaster 
General to the Treasury Department, 
where they shall become and remain a 
permanent record subject to that Depart- 
ment’s disposal. 

(b) No further correspondence shall be 
conducted by officers and employes of the 
Postal Service in relation to such claims, 
except such as is necessary to perfect 
registration records which are, or should 
by existing regulations properly be, on 
file in the post office of registration. 

(c) Any investigation or additional evi- 
dence required by Treasury Department 





regulations, will not be conducted or se- | 


cured through the Postal Service, except 
in special cases where specific request is 
made therefor by the Treasury Depart- 
ment to the Third Assistant Postmaster 
General. Open cases now pending adjust- 
ment and final settlement in the files of 
the division of stamps of this Depart- 
ment, awaiting papers or other evidence 
required of claimants, will be treated as 
herein provided. 

11. Deceased, infant, incompetent, and 
other irregular owners’ claims for pay- 
ment.—On and after August 1, 1928, all 
open cases now pending adjustment and 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
Texas & New Orleans. 


Pere Marquete Railway. 
une Six Months 
1928 1927 
18,110,559 18,905,442 
1,345,596 1,488,929 
20,689,256 21,650,439 
2,382,448 2,341,967 
4,529,928 4,775,967 
7,176,226 17,470,559 
15,126,785 15,666,419 
5,562,471 5,984,020 
1,244,798 1,224,852 
4,317,673 4,759,168 
3,767,086 4,057,910 
2,244.75 2,244.09 
73.1 12.4 


1927 
3,190,857 
281,903 
3,708,632 
602,960 
829,447 
1,290,603 
2,907,419 
801,215 
226,690 
574,525 
490,139 
2,243.93 

18.4 


1 


1928 
1,834,826 
362,290 
2,416,380 
585,363 
502,084 
689,490 
1,953,924 
462,456 
185,131 
277,325 
354,682 
2,562.97 


Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad. 


Six Months 

1928 1927 
11,924,421 11,776,492 
1.589,294 1,816,747 
14,601,189 14,683,009 
8,047,967 3,164,875 
3,054,203 3,021,783 
4,420,349 4,486,520 
11,533,475 11,706,417 
8,067,714 2,976,592 
1,110,725 1,112,794 
1,956,989 1,863,798 
2,360,138 
2,552.53 


79.0 


June 
1927 
1,849,486 
407,435 
2,481,489 
600,831 
501,852 
708,958 
2,001,993 
479,496 
185,034 
294,462 
366.563 
2,560.51 
80.7 


2,551.90 


80.9 79.7 


ob- | 


General shall then obtain the registration | 


together with any and all facts known to} 
| the pow master at the office of registra- | 


pleted by the claimant, with the registra- ; 


2,275,980 ! 
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B y New Legislation and Centralization 


Organize Reserve Bank; Institute 


and Circulate Information. 


|bank, notwithstanding the official atti- 
‘tude that the time is not propitious, at 
}least not before the royal commission 
on agriculture has submitted its report. 

The fourth outstanding event was the 
jcollapse in April, 1927, of the Bengal 
National Bank of Calcutta, a happening 
which has rudely shaken public confi- 


}dence in indigenous banking institutions, | 
jand which stimulated existing Indian | 
|banks to consolidate their position in- 
stead of attempting to expand their busi- 
jness. The bank was complusorily closed 
jand officials responsible for the situation 
| were prosecuted. 
Deposits in the principal Indian joint- 
;stock banks during the past 15 years 
j;have increased greatly, indicating that 
|the banking habit is slowly but surely 
| developing among the Indian people. 
| In 1916-17, cooperative banks in India 
jin Class A, numbered two, with capital 
|and reserves amounting to Rupees 1,- 
111,000 and deposits and loans received 
}to rupees 2,508,000, while in 1925-26 
|there were 10 such banks, having capi- 
{tal and reserves amounting to. rupees 
19,062,000 and deposits and loans received 
|of rupees 53,783,000. 
The progress of joint-stock banks 
since 1913 can also be seen when it is | 
|} known that in that year there were 18 
|such banks in Class A, with capital and 
lreserves of rupees 36,400,000, deposits 
of rupees 225,900,000 and cash balances 
}of rupees 40,000,000, while in 1925 there 
|were 28 such banks with capital and | 
lreserves of rupees 106,000,000, deposits 
of rupees, 544,900,000 and cash balances 
of rupees 101,000,000. 
(Class A are banks with a paid up|} 
capital and reserve of 500,000 rupees, or | 
1 $180,000, and over). 





final settlement in the files of the divi- 
sion of stamps of this department,| 
whether registered or unregistered, will} 
| be treated by officers and employes of 
|the Postal Service as provided in para- 
graph 10 for claims on account of lost, 
stolen, or destroyed registered stamps. 
12. In all of the cases to which this 
regulation is applicable, where the value 
of the stamps does not exceed $50, any 
oath or affidavit required of an appli- 
cant in the filing of an application for | 
payment of a war savings certificate or} 
stamps, or to obtain payment of a war} 
| savings certificate or stamps heretofore | 
|required by Treasury Department regu- 


| public or other officer authorized by law 
|to administer oaths may be made in the 


applicant, in the presence of, and at-| 
tested by, a United States postmaster, 
jat second, third, and fourth class post 
offices. Such statements may be exe- 
|cuted before, and aitested by, the fol- 
lowing officials at all first-class post of- 
fices: Postmaster, assistant postmaster, 
money-order clerk, postal cashier, and 
superintendent of stations. This author- 
|ization is made general by the Treasury 
Department, and in addition thereto in 
| specific cases they will authorize such 
statements to be made before, and at- 
tested by, other postal officials, after 
which must appear the signature of the 
postmaster certifying that the official is 
attached to his office. This latter proce- 
dure, however, is not general, and can- 
not be accepted unless and until the 
Treasury Department authorizes it in 
each and every particular case. 

13. Treasury savings certificates are| 
| payable at the Treasury Department, di- 
jvision of loans and currency, in Wash- 
jington, D. C., only, and will not be ac- 
cepted for free official transmission at 
;any post office. Any applicant, owner, 





cates may apply to the postmaster at 
any post office to have his signature in 
the demand for payment on the back 
of the certificate, attested, for which no 
charge shall be made to the applicant; 
and the owner shall be advised by the 
| postmaster to send the Treasury savings 
| certificate direct to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, division of loans and currency, 
Washington, D. C., at his own risk and 
expense. 

14. All administrative work of the de- 
partment in connection with handling 
war Savings certificates and stamps is- 
sued under the war loan act of Septem- 
ber 24, 1917, as amended, now outstand- 
ing, and accounting for balances, out- 
;standing for securities issued to, and 
| sold through the Postal Service, is as- 
;signed to the division of stamps in the 





| 





t | 
Bureau of the Third Assistant Postmas- | 
| ter General. Detailed instructions here- 
junder will be issued by the Third As- 
lsistant Postmaster General. All ‘neces- 
|sary correspondence in connection with 
jthis order will be conducted by and 
through the Third Assistant Postmaster 
General. 


|Treaties of Commerce 
Registered by Germany 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
|July 21, 1927, by the Portuguese and 
German authorities concerning the re- 
ciprocal recognition of the prohibitions 
of Articles 1 to 24 of The Hague Con- 
lvention of July 17, 1905 on civil pro- 
| cedure. 

An Agreement concluded at Aix-la- 
Chapelle on July 9, 1927, between Ger- 
many and Belgium concerning the trans- 
fer of the Land Registers. 

A Treaty between Germany and 
Czechslovakia (Prague, March 25, 1927) 
cencerning the construction and work- 
ing * railway lines through the Schwei- 
nitztal. 

The Danish Government has deposited 
for registration an Agreement between 
Denmark and Iceland concluded at 
| Copenhagen on August 11, 1927, concern- 
jing income and property tax rebate in 
|cases of double taxation. 

The Swedish Government has deposited 
for registration the Treaty of Concilia- 
tion, Judicial Settlement and Arbitra- 
tion concluded at Madrid on April 26, 
1928, between Sweden and Spain. 


First Award Made Under 
Emergency Officers’ Act 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
more seriously disabled will be retired 
by the Act. 

The new law was backed by the Amer- 
ican Legion, which contended success- 
fully that the civilian officers, who bore 
the brunt of the fighting, should be ex- 
tended the same retirement privileges 
accorded regular army officers who were 
disabied, 


or holder of Treasury savings certifi-| 


Venezuela Finances: 
Agricultural Bank 
With State Funds 


Capital May Be Invested Only 
In Farm Mortgages or 
In Loans on 


Crops. 


Capital of 30,000,000 bolivars has been 
supplied by the government of Venezuela 
to an agricultural bank just established 
in Maracay, Venezuela, according to a 
report made public by the Department 
of Commerce August 1. The bank is 
independent of the national treasury, and 
holds its capital at 24% per cent inter- 
est. 

The statement follows in full text: 

An agricultural bank, known as a 
Farmers and Stock Raisers Bank (Banco 
Agricola y Pecuario), has just been es- 
tablished in Maracay, Venezuela, the De- 
partment of Commerce is advised by 
its office in Caracas, Venezuela. 

The bank is independent of the na- 
tional treasury. Its concession is for a 
term of 30 years, which may be ex- 
tended by special law. Its capital, total- 
ing 30,000,000 bolivars, is supplied by 
the nation at 24% per cent interest and 
may be increased by further contribu- 
tions from the Government, as author- 
ized by the budget law. The nation, 
in turn, is to have a privileged position 
with respect to any other creditor of 
the bank. 

The capital may be invested only in 
loans guaranteed by first-class mort- 
gages un farm property, or used for the 
cancellation of existing farm mortgages. 


|In the discretion of the federal execu- 


tive, however, up to 10 per cent of the 
bank’s capital may be used for crop 
loans. The proceeds of the loans are 


| to be employed exclusively for the pro- 


motion of agriculture and cattle raising. 

One of the most notable features of 
the law is contained in Article 6, which 
prohibits the issuance of any class ef 
securities, thus indicating that leans will 
be made without recourse to the sale of 
mortgage cedulas. Under certain lm- 
ited conditions the bank may engage in 
normal banking operations, provided that 
such transactions are not in conftict 
with the law establishing the bank nor 
its essential character as an aid to agri- 
culture and cattle raising. The Govern- 
ment, however, assumes no responsibil- 
ity for such operations nor may creditors 
institute bankruptcy proceedings against 
the bank as a result of them. 

The loans made by the bank are to be 
redeemable in fixed installments compris- 
ing interest and amortization payments. 
The interest rates in no case may exceed 
5 per cent or the rate of amortization, 3 
per cent. The Federal executive shall 
determine the proportion which loans 
shall bear to the value of the property 
offered as security; but no loan of more 
than 100,000 bolivars may be made on 
any single property or to any one per- 
son. 

_ The bank will make an accounting of 
its operations every six months. One- 
half of the profit is to be used for the for- 
mation of a reserve fund and the other 
half for certain limited normal banking 
operations provided for in Article 7 of 
the organic law. In case of liquidation 
the canital furnished by the nation, plus 


interest, will be paid off before other ob- 
ligations are met. : 


One of the largest 
banks in Paris, too 


Among the forty-six principal 
banks in the Paris clearing house, 
The Paris Office of The Equitable 
has ranked from twelfth te 
fourth in clearings during the 
past eighteen months. 


By using the foreign banking 
services of The Equitable you 
benefit by the prestige and good- 
will it enjoys to an unusual de- 


gree among foreign banks and 
business men. 


TRE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 11 Broad Street, N. Y, 
District Representatives 

Philadelphia 


Baltimore 
Atlanta Chicago 


San Francisco 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 


When you travel between the following 
points, use the Wabash—fast, luxurious 
train service. 


\ 


Kansas City { St. Louts, 
and Detroit. 


St. Louis, Detroit, New 
York. Hot Springs,~Moberly, 


Chicago 


and 


Chicago, Kansas City, De 
troit, Toledo, Omaha, Dea 
Moines, St. Paul. Minne- 
apolis, Denver, Salt Lake 
City. San Francisco, Los 
Angeles. 


St. Louis 


and 


Chicago, St. 
City, 
City, 
Bend. 


Louis, Kansas 
Buffalo, New York 
Evansville, South 


Detroit 


and 


No matter where you are going any Wabash 
representative will gladly furnish 
travel information, free—or Write to 


H. E. Watts 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Wabash Railway, St, Louis, 


Wabash 


—— SERVING SINCE 1638 <= 


accurate 
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Letters to Prospective Grand Jurors 
Are Held to Be in Contempt of Court 


4 


Messages Suggested 
Demands for Evidence 


Obstruction of Administration 
Of Justice Found in 
Opinion. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA V. LINCOLN 
W. DycGert, RESPONDENT. DISTRICT |} 
CourT FOR THE NORTHERN DISTRICT | 
oF NEw York. 

The respondent, the court found, sent | 
letters to certain persons after they had | 
been summoned for service as grand 
jurors at the then coming term of the 
District Court. 

The letter stated, among other things, 
it was explained, that there was no rea- 
son to suppose that the District Attorney | 
was making any efforts whatsoever to 
stop violations of the Nationa! Prohibi- | 
tion Act by apprehending and prosecut- 
ing the alleged violators. The District 
Attorney, it was also stated, had given 
immunity to such violators with their 
alleged affiliated former and present pub- ; 
lie officials. 

The respondent, in this letter, re- 
quested these persons, if chosen as grand 
juriors, to demand evidence of these al- 
leged violations. Cases were pending to 
be presented to this grand jury relating | 
to conspiracies to violate the National 
Prohibition Act. 

The court found that such acts and} 
conduct constituted a misbehavior within | 
the meaning of Section 268 of the Ju- 
dicial Code, giving the courts power to | 
punish for contempt. It also found that 
this misbehavior was so near the court | 
as to obstruct the administration of 
justice. The court therefore ruled that 
the respondent was guilty of contempt 
of court. 

Clarence E. Williams, attorney for the | 
United States; Lincoln W. Dygert, and 
P. C. J. De Angelis of counsel, for re- 
spondent. 

The full text of Judge Cooper’s opin- | 
ion follows: | 

Two motions are made in behalf of the | 
United States relating to the respondent, | 
Lincoln W. Dygert, an attorney residing | 
in Syracuse, N. Y. One motion is to! 
punish him for contempt of court and the 
other to disbar him from practicing in 
the Federal court. i 


} 


Attorney Sent Letter 
To Jury Panel 


Shortly before the opening of the 1925 
term of the court at Utica in December, 
Dygert sent from Syracuse the following | 
letter to the 36 persons residing in 
Oneida County, summoned for services 
as grand jurors at that term of the 
court: 

Dear Sir: The following is a copy of a 
telegram sent as dated, and which was 
printed in full in the Syracuse Herald and 
in the Syracuse Telegram on September 12, 
1925: 

“Syracuse, N. Y., September 11, 1925. 

“Calvin Coolidge, President of the United 
States, Executive Oftices, Washington, D.C. 

“It is estimated that 30 carloads of high- 
powered beer come into Syracuse every 
month by rail direct from Watertown, 
Utica, Scranton, and other out-of-town 
breweries. Very few carloads fail to reach 
their destination in the Syracuse retail 
trade. It so happens that two separate 
carloads have been seized by agenis in the 
last 48 hours while being unloaded in the 
night, as usual. 

“There is no reason 
Oliver D. Burden, 


to suppose that 
United States Attorney 
for the Northern District of New York, 
having his office in Syracuse, has ever 
made the slightest effort or is now making 
any effort whatever to stop this whole 
bootiegging by the apprehension and prose- 
cution of the numerous criminals neces- 
sarily having to do with each shipment. 
“it would gratify the people of Syracuse 
were it to be demonstrated that as to the 
Northern District of New York the Federal 
Government is not wholly impotent. 
“The Syracuse Vigilance Committee, 
Lincoln W. Dygert, chairman.” 
Relative to the above, please allow me to 
remind the members of the panel that in 


by 


the performance of their powers and duty, | 


if selected as grand jurors, to inquire into 
the circumstances of all crimes committed 
in the Northern District of New York, of 
which Federal courts have jurisdiction, 
that you are not in any way limited in 
your inquiry and investigation by the in- 
action and inefficiency of District Attorney 
Oliver D. Burden (whom President Cool- 
idge has been asked to remove), hiding be- 


hind the subordinates in his office, nor by} 


the immunity he has given to the Syracuse 
beer ring with its affiliated former 
present public officials. 

There must be eight or ten relatively re- 
cent instances of carload lots of high- 
powered beer being seized at Syracuse in 
railroad yards, on sidings and switches and 
at the New York State fair grounds, each 
one of which should rightly receive your 
full and complete attention, requiring of 
District Attorney Burden that he produce 
before you all necessary witnesses and suf- 
ficient evidence to enable you to return in- 
dictments for conspiracy to violate the Na- 


tional Prohibition Act, against all persons | . 
| of illegal beer e 


in any way aiding or abetting in the viola- 
tion including the particular railroad com- 
pany or companies involved. The flood of 
liquor cases before the court is largely due 
to the Jack of any sufficient effort in good 


faith by public prosecutors to stop the 


crime at its source by adequately punish-},.— : 
|tive declaration that the United States 


ing some of the “big” violators. 

Any refusal, neglect or evasion on the 
part of the District Attorney to obey the 
directions of the grand jury should be met 
with a firm insistence, and will furnish 


ample grounds for immediate representa- | tended to make the grand jury suspicious 


tions to the court. 
Very truly yours, Lincoln W. Dygert. 


Copies Were Sent 
To Public Officers 


Copies were also sent by Dygert to 
various public officers and newspapers in| 
and out of the State. 

This letter was mailed by Dygert to! 
each of these 36 persons after their} 
names had been drawn by the clerk and, | 
together with their places of residence, | 
published in the newspapers. From these 
36 persons, after the presentation of re- 
quests to be excused for sickness, busi- 
ness and otherwise, not less than 16 nor 
more than 23, to constitute the grand 
jury for the December term, were to be 
selected at the opening of the term. 

It appears by the affidavits in the case 
that cases were pending to be presented | 
to this grand jury, relating to con-; 
spiracies to violate the National Prohibi- 
tion Law as well as various other kinds | 
of cases. These are the essential facts 
in the matter and there is no dispute of 
fact. 

Dygert is now before this court in re- 
sponse to two orders to show cause—the 
one to show why he should not be pun- 
ished for a criminal contempt of court | 
for sending such letter to the members! 
of the grand jury and the other why he 





| of its orders or decrees. 


| tion here. 


, and not lawyers. 
know that no duty of making arrests of | 


should not be disbarrec from practice in 
this court for the same reason. d 
The grand jury is a time-honored in- 
stitution in this country and in England 
and performs a fundamental function In 
the administration of justice. Its pri- 
mary purpose is to secure the rights of 
individuals, to preserve them from will- 
ful and malign attempts to harass them 
by unfair and untimely prosecution and 
to provide a responsible body whose duty 
it is to assist the court and its ‘officers as 
well as the private citizen in obtaining 


an effective and impartial adminstration | 


of justice. As a consequence of this al- 
most sacred duty it is essential that the 


* c = $ “ur = hs ' ° ° : . ‘ 
proceedings of the grand jury shall be | upon the jurors a communication this 


attacking a trusted public official would | 
have, but it is easy to see that it might | 
have the effect stated and tha is suffi- | 


conducted not only in secrecy but with 
great regard to preserving them individ- 
ually and as a body from interference 


and influences on the part of persons} 


who may be affected by and naturally 
interested in their findings and delib- 
erations. 

Court Asserts Power 

To Punish for Contempt 


Before considering the merits of the | 
case, it might be well to make a brief | 


reference to the power of the court. It 
is a well recognized and long established 


power to punish for contempt. Michael- 


lson v. U. S., 266 U. S. 42, 65. 


And the power of the court to punish 
for contempt is not limited to violation 
It has the power 
inherent in the in personam character of 
the function of the equity side of the 
court to punish persons for overt acts or 
statements, done or made in derogation 
of its authority and dignity. Michaelson 
v. U. S., supra. 

The most frequent application has been 
for “misbehavior” in court, as a lack of 
proper respect for the judge, attempting 


| to intimidate or threaten a judge as to 


matters in issue before him, and news- 
paper publications of a biased and unfair 
character, calculated to interfere with 


| the fair and impartial administration of 


justice. There was a time when judges 
were thought to have abused their dis- 
cretion in punishing for contempt and as 


a consequence, Congress defined and reg- | 


ulated this power in R. S. Section 725 
(J. C. Section 268), and also in the Clay- 
ton Act of 1914, Chapter 323, i 
21 and 22. 


The Clayton Act provided that where 


lthe alleged contempt arises from viola- 
| tion of a court order or injunction relat- 


ing to a labor dispute and the act com- 


plained of would constitute a crime under | 


the laws of the United States or of the 
State in which the act was committ 

jury trial and can only be punished for 
contempt upon conviction by a 


It 


section 268 of the Judicial Code. 

Judicial Code, Section 268, provides: 

“The said courts shall’ have power 
“to punish by fine or imprison- 


“ 


ment, at the discretion of the court, con- | 


tempts of their authority; provided, that 
such power to punish contempts shall 
not be construed to extend to any cases 


except the misbehavior of any person | 


in their presence or so near thereto as 
to obstruct th administration of justice.” 
The legislative intent seems to be 


, clearly to preserve and leave unmolested 


the power of the court of itself and by 
its own summary action to punish for 
invasion for its authority and reflection 
made upon its dignity. 


Two Questions 
For ‘Determination 
The questions for determination are: 
(a) Wa sthe act of Dygert in sending 
this communication to the grand jury 


a misbehavior within the meaning of 
section 268? 


(b) If so, was it committed so near | 
;to the presence of the court as to ob- 


struct the administration of justice? 
There seems little doubt that the act 
was a misbehavior within the statute. 
It is no part of the duty of the United 
States Attorney to go out personally or 
through his subordinates and make ar- 
rests of violators of the law for the pur- 
pose of enforcement of the law or of 
obtaining evidence, though it is not im- 
proper for him to do so to aid him in 


| the prosecution of violators of the law. 
and } 


The grand jurors, however, are laymen 
They doubtless do not 


violators of Federal law rests upon the 
United States Attorney, and might easily 
and probably would, be greatly predju- 


diced against that officer by the state- | 


ments contained in Dygert’s communica- 


| tion that he has not made, and it not 


now (then) making any effort whatever 
to apprehend and prosecute numerous 
criminals having to do with 30 carloads 
c stimated to have come 
into Syracuse monthly from various 
sources, 


And even more would the lay grand | 


jurors be prejudiced by the later state- 
ment in the communication made a posi- 


Attorney has given immunity to the 

Syracuse beer ring with its affiliated 

former and present public officials. 
Such derogatory statements definitely 


of the United States Attorney and might 
easily lead them or some of them to be- 
lieve that the cases presented to that 
body by the United States Attorney were 
only those to whom immunity was not 
given. 

A grand jury so minded might easily 
consider that such cases were not meri- 
torious, and might refuse to find in- 
dictments where, without such commu- 
nication and consequent distrust, indict- 


Sections | 


tted, | 
ithe respondent is given the right to a 


jury. | 
| This act, of course, can have no applica- 
is claimed that the re-| 
spondent’s act in sending the letter to! 
members of the grand jury comes within | 


Attorney Said to Be 
Guilty of Misbehavior 


| Declared Immunity Had Been 
Given to Violators of 
Prohibition Act. 


ments would be found. They might also 
be moved to find indictments without 
evidence against persons supposed to 
have been given immunity. 

No one can say definitely what effect 


cient to constitute misbehavior. If there 





eration of sections 135 and 137 of 
Criminal Code of the United 
These sections read: 


Criminal Code, section 135. 


| cer.—Whoever corruptly ,or 


were any doubt on the subject it would | 
seem to be largely removed by consid- | 
the ; 
States. | 


| 
: r “Attempt- | 
ing to influence witness, juror, or offi- | 
by threats | 


Prohibition 


' 2, 1928 


e 
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employed in libraries 


ONTEMPT: Acts of Conduct Constituting Contempt of Court: 


A 


duct with Relation to Grand Jury 


5 inches, usually 
and filed for reference. 


Miscon- 


Panel: Section 268 of Judicial Code.— 


Where an attorney sent letters to certain persons, after they had been sum- 
moned for services as grand jurors, stating there was no reason to suppose 
that the District Attorney was making any effort to stop violations of 
the National Prohibition Act by apprehension and prosection of the violators 
and that the District Attorney had given immunity to such violators with 
their alleged affiliated former and present public offices, and requesting 


them, if chosen as grand jurors, to 
| tions; and cases were pending to be 


to conspiracies to violate the National Prohibition Act, held: 


| subject to punishment by court for 


demand evidence of the alleged viola- 
presented to this grand jury relating 
Attorney was 
contempt of its authority, since such 


| conduct constituted misbehavior within the meaning of Section 268 of the 
Judicial Code, and was so near the court as to obstruct the administration 


of justice—United States v. Dygert. 


Courts: United States Customs 


A 


to practice before the court, signs a 


United States v. Davis. 
1398, Col. 6 (Volume III.) 


or force, or by any threatening letter or | 


communication, shall endeavor to in- 


| doctrine that the courts have inherent) fluence, intimidate, or impede any wit- | 
ness, in any court of the United States | 


| or before any United States Commis- 
sioner, or any grand or petit juror, or 


officer in or of any court of the United | 


| States, or officer who may be serving at 


| any examination or other proceeding be- | 


|fore any United States Commissioner 


or officer acting as such Commissioner, | 
{in the discharge of his duty, or who cor- | 
|ruptly or by threats or force, or by any | 


| threatening letter of communication, 
| Shall influence, obstruct or impete, or 
jendeavor to influence, obstruct or im-| 
| pede, the due administration of justice 
j therein, shall be fined not more than} 
|} $1,000, or imvrisonment not more than! 
| one year or both.” | 


Sections of Code | 
Defining Offense 


| Criminal Code, section 137. “Attempt | 
to influence juror by wirting—Whoever | 
| shall attempt to influence the action or | 
decision of any grand or petit juror of | 
jany court of the United States upon any 
issue or matter pending before such 
| juror, or before the jury of which he is 
a member, or pertaining to his duties, 
| by writing or sending to him any letter | 
;of communication in print or writing, | 
‘in relation to such issue or matter, shall | 
be fine not more than $1,000, or im- | 
prisoned not more than six months or! 
both.” 


While Dygert’s communication may | 
not come squarely under section 135 !:c- | 
cause of the absence of threats or under } 
section 137 because it does not clearly | 
appear that any Syracuse beer cases 
were before the grand jury, these sec- 


| munication to a grand jury of a kind 
; Which which can only be differentiated 
from Dygert’s communication by a hair’s 
} breath constitutes crime. 

Crime is but grave and serious mis- 
behavior. Misbehavior is not necessarily 


; crime, but when an act, such as Dygert’s | 


here, barely escapes being a crime it 
readily falls into the classification “Mis- 
behavior.” U.S. vs. Kilpatrick, 16 Fed. 
765, 769. 

Communications sent to grand jurors 
‘in State courts for the purpose of in- 
| fluencing their action in matters before 
them or likely to come before them, 
have been held to constitute contempt of 
;coutr apart from statutory provisions. 
13 C. J. 30 with cases cited. 
| Dygert’s sending this unauthorized 
|communication to the grand jury must 
| be considered as misbehavior within the 
| meaning of section 268 aforesaid. 


Scene of Misconduct 
| Near Presence of Court 


Coming now to the other question, 
whether this communication sent to 
| Dygert from Syracuse to jurors in Utica 
| Was misbehavior so near to the presence 
/of the court as to obstruct the adminis- 


tration of justice, the authorities leave | 


| little doubt that it is not geographical 

or physical proximity of the miscreant 
; but the proximity of the effects of the 
!acts, which controls. Kirk vs. U. S. 
| 192 Fed. 273. In re Independent Pub- 

lishing Company, 228 Fed. 787. U. S. 
| vs. Huff, 206 Fed. 700; U. S. vs. Toledo 


, Newspaper Company, 22 Fed. 458, af-| 


| firmed in 247 U.S. 402. 

In re Independent Publishing Com- 
pany, 240 Fed. 849, the Circuit Court of 
Appeals in the Ninth Circuit affirming 
| 228 Fed. 787, said in the head notes: 
“The physical nearness to the place 
| where the court is in session of the 
actual commission of the act charged as 
|a contempt is not important, but, as in 
{the law of contructive presence in crim- 
| inal cases, the misbehavior is committed 
where it takes effect.” 

Certainly misbehavior affecting 
‘grand jury, which is an arm of 


the 


court, sitting probably in an adjoining 
room, is so near to the court as to ob- 
struct the administration of justice. Nor 
does the court overlook the fact that in 
|this case the defendant Dygert is an 
attorney at law and should be in a po- 
sition to know of and understand the 
impropriety of his act. 

Accordingly we hold the defendant 
guilty of contempt of court as charged. 
He is also disbarred from practice in the 
Federal Court in this district. 

The court is, however, of the opinion 
that it was misdirected zeal for law en- 
forcement rather than malice which 
actuated the respondent. The punish- 
ment of the contempt is a fine of $100 
and confinement in the Cortland county 
jail in case of nonpayment of the fine. 

June 30, 1928. 


tions show that the sending of a com- | 


the | 


ATENTS: Validity: 


made an invention. 


TRADE MARKS: 


owned by him, which were stated to 
mark, and no references were made 


The petition to amend should be denied; since if it sets out new matter it 
is presented too late, the case being distinguishable from one in which the 
ed.—United States Gypsum 
(Acting Commissioner of Patents, Patent 
Office.) —Yearly Index Page 1398, Col.°7 (Volume III.) 


scope of the opposition is limit 
Pennsylvania Gypsum Company. 


—— 


Guide Prepared on Rates for Parcel Post 
And Express Is Held Not to Be Patentable 


pearance as Attorney before Court: 
not been admitted to the practice of law in some court of record of the 
United States or of some State or Territory thereof, and who is not a mem- 
ber of the bar of the United States Customs Court, cannot represent, as 
attorney, an importer before the court; and where a person, not privileged 


attorney, the court has the power to punish such person for contempt.— 
(United States Customs Court.—Yearly Index Page 


Patents and Trade Marks 


Reference Guides Showing Parcel Post and Ex- 

press Rates.—Patentee, in combining the official lists of post office and 
express offices, with which the location characters of each office was given, 
and inserting therein secondary leaves containing a_ table translating the 
parcel post and express location characters into relative shipping distances 
and another table containing relative shipping rates, held: 
Reissue No. 15687, original Patent 1420828.—Flint, et 
al. v. G. R. Leonard & Company et al. 
Seventh Circuit, 1928.) —Yearly Index Page 1398, Col. 4 (Volume III.) 


Amendment to Notice of Opposition: 
Where opposer sought to amend his notice by referring to trade marks 


(District Court for the Northern Dis- 


trict of New York.)—Yearly Index Page 1398, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


Court: Practice and Procedure: Ap- 


Contempt.—Any person who has 


protest on behalf of a litigant as an 


Not to have 


(Circuit Court of Appeals for the 


New Matter.— 


be confusingly similar to applicant’s 
to them in the original notice, held: 


Company v. 





| Court Finds No Invention in Combination of Official Lists 


And Insertion of Secondary Leaves. 


FLINT, ET Al., APPELLANTS, Vv. G. R. 
LEONARD & COMPANY, ET AL. No. 3991, 
Crrcuir Court oF APPEALS FOR THE 
SEVENTH CIRCUIT. 


The bill charging infringement of cer- | 


tain claims of Reissue No. 15687 (Orig- 
linal patent No. 1420828) was dismissed. 
Patentee’s reference guides showing 
|comparative parcel post and express 
| rates, containing tables of shipping dis- 
| tanees and of the rates, which informa- 
| tion was found in previously printed 
'rate books, the tables being so arranged 
as to be easily accessible and economi- 
cal, were found not to involve inven- 
| tion. 

| Appeal from the District Court for 


/the Northern District of Illinois, East- | 


/ern Division. 

| Before Alschuler and Anderson, Circuit 
Judges, and Baltzell, District Judge. The 
full text of the opinion of the court, de- 
livered by Judge Baltzell follows: 

| The appeal in this case challenges the 
correctness of a decree of the District 
| Court dismissing for want of equity a 


| bill charging the infringement of cer-| 


Patent of the 
“Reissue 


[tain claims of Letters 
| United States marked 


| No. 1420828. 


| The patent in suit relates to a refer- 
| ence guide showing comparative parcel 
post and express rates by which a shipper 
by parcel post or express may determine 


the cheaper, 
available to him. 


be the original inventor, and the Letters 
Patent, both the Original and the Re- 
No. 1420828, under date 
by him to the Commissioner of Patents, 
and the latter, Reissue No. 15687, under 
date of September 18, 1923. 


ent have been duly transferred, assigne 


Guide Company, a corporation. 





Patent. 


| which is claim No. 5, as follows: 


| “5. A book .aade up of primary leaves 


based upon established parcel post unit 
;of area and express block systems indi- 
cating the positions of said places 
geographically, secondary leaves each of 
which contains a table translating cer- 
tain of said parcel post and express ab- 
solute location characters into relative 
shipping distances from a given shipping 
center, and each of said secondary leaves 
also containing a table translating the 
corresponding aforesaid relative shipping 
distances into shipping rates.” 

In their answer appellees have inter- 
posed several defenses, among which are 


| baocd with absolute location characters 


No. | 
15687,” the original Letters Patent being | 


| the respective rates applying, and may | 
make instant and direct comparison of | 
same to determine which of the two! 
services, i. e., parcel post or express, is.| 
where both services are} 


Appellant Charles W. Flint claims to} 


issue, were issued to him; the former, | 
of June 27,! 
1922, whieh were afterwards surrendered | 


‘ e 7 Certain | 
| rights and interests in these Letters on | and at :. comparatively small expense. 
and set over to appellant The Shippers’ } 
Appel- | 
lants Charles W. Flint and The Ship-| 
pers’ Guide Company, a corporation, now | 
own the entire right, title and interest, 
both legal and equitable in these Letters | 


| Twelve claims are in issue, typical of | 


}each containing names of places com-! 


| (1) appellees have not manufactured or 
| sold in the past, and do not intend to} 
| manufacture or sell in the future, any | 


_ or other thing that is an infringe- 
ment on any patent owned by the appel- 


lants, or either of them; (2) the patentee 

| was not the original and first inventor 
| or discoverer; (3) the thing patented was 
| in public use and on sale in this country | 
for more than two years prior to the 
| supposed invention or discovery thereof 
by appellant Flint; (4) want of inven- 
; tion in view of the prior art; and (5) 
| the thing patented was in public use and 
on sale in this country for more than 
| two years prior to the application for 
| the patent. 

In the final decree entered by the Dis- | 
| trict Court, it was adjudged that the 
claims above enumerated were invalid 
jand that neither of the appellees had | 
infringed any claim of the Charles W. 
Flint patent in suit, if any such claims | 
are construed so as to be valid. The Dis- 
trict Court therefore dismissed the bill | 
for want of equity. 

It is not contended on the part of ap- 
(pellant Flint that comparative rate 
guides were new at the time he made 
the invention disclosed by the patent in 
suit. Neither is it contended that Flint | 
was the inventor of comparative rate 
guides. It is contended, however, that 
Flint’s contribution to the comparative 
rate guide art was the construction of 
|a@ comparative rate guide that could be; 
readily adapted for use from any ship- 
ping center, that is, a universal guide. 
Prior to Flint’s alleged invention, in 
order to adapt a comparative rate guide 
for use from a new shipping point, an 
entirely new book had to be compiled 
and printed. Thus, in the opinion of 
|appellant Flint, the expense of print- | 
; ing parcel post and express rate guides, 
before his alleged invention, was so high 
that it was impractical to supply them 
to any except large cities. A universal 
guide, on the other hand, made in accord- 
ance with the alleged invention of the 
patent in suit, made it possible, in the 
opinion of appellant Flint, to supply any 
| given point with a guide by reprinting 
approximately 50 pages of the old book 





The main ¢ontention of appellants is 
that a great saving in money is effected 
to the subscriber by the use of the al- 
leged invention, and that many small 
cities or towns are thus supplied with 
rate guides that otherwise would not 
be so supplied. Although this may be 
true, it does not necessarily follow that 
| appellants own anything which is pat- 
entable. The question is whether refer- 
ence guides showing comparative parcel 
post and express rates claimed to have 





been invented by appellant Flint, do, in 
fact, contain patentable invention and 
are new to the art, or whether they are 
| simply a compilation of information con- 
| tained in previously printed rate books, 
both parcel post and express, and so 
arranged by appellant Flint as to be 
easily accessible to the shipper and thus 
to be economical in that they may be 
printed at a comparatively low cost. 
For parcel post rate making purposes, 
the United States is divided by the postal 
authorities into approximately four 
thousand squares, called “unit of area,” 
each bearing a number. For express 





Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 
June 


1928 
8,776,629 
1,826,258 

12,052,155 
2,541,547 
2,104,640 
4,129,595 
9,530,820 
2,521,335 

747,824 
1,773,511 
1,373,812 
9,374.59 
79.1 


Freight revenue .......<. 
Passenger revenue ...... 
Total, incl. other revs..... 
Maintenance of way ..... 
Maintenance of equipment. 
Transportation expenses .. 
Total expenses incl. other. 
Net from railroad 

Taxes and uncollectible.... 
Net after taxes, etc. ...... 
Net after rents ... cesses 
Aver. miles operated ..... 
Operating ratio ......ceeee 


11,960,542 


Six Months 
1928 1927 

58,198,301 53,624,468 
9,143,058 10,352,296 
75,109,581 71,603,911 
11,282,977 9,817,758 
12,978,691 12,308,805 
25,918,171 25,900,716 
54,484,287 52,204,051 
20,625,294 19,399,860 
5,245,115 5,736,252 | 
15,380,179 13,663,508 
13,290,172 11,772,681 
9,376.38 9,391.42 | 

92.5 239 


1927 
8,690,783 
1,980,723 


1928 


2,259,373 
2,016,946 
4,060,579 
9,160,154 
2,840,188 
904,813 
1,930,375 
1,596,770 
9,391.20 
76.3 


8,778,672 
1,572,388 
11,002,318 
1,824,422 
2,558,838 
3,824,088 
8,845,293 
2,157,025 
591,574 
1,565,451 
1,518,992 
5,077.34 
80.4 


Louisville & Nashville Railroad. 
June 


Six Months 
1928 1927 
54,413,965 57,791,272 
8,792,954 10,041,686 
67,304,750 71,840,586 
10,296,975 11,195,484 
15,723,443 16,730,304 
23,899,146 25,337,801 
53,774,695 57,140,829 
13,530,055 14,699,757 
3,481,175 3,406,797 
10,048,880 11,292,960 
9,971,195 10,987,995 
5,077.34 5,062.02 
79.9 79.5 


1927 
9,401,368 
1,668,586 
11,735,466 
1,989,698 
2,759,896 
4,081,074 
9,514,698 
2,220,768 
546,043 
1,674,725 
1,622,974 
5,064.41 
81.1 


981,791 
2,379,022 
8,567,729 

421,417 

413,139 
1,351,867 
2,315,696 
1,252,033 

301,746 

950,287 

740,999 

403.95 


Long Island Railroad. 
June Six Months 
1928 1928 1927 
5,647,539 5,799,850 
11,985,975 12,020,688 
18,776,234 19,051,169 
2,517,469 3,153,720 
2,967,525 3,365,464 
8,033,618 8,304,713 
14,217,879 15,619,894 
4,558,355 3,431,275 
921,855 878,996 
3,636,500 2,552,279 
2,762,868 1,538,486 
403.95 401.45 
75.7 82.0 


1927 
1,046,466 
2,432,764 
3,695,454 

594,405 

547,255 
1,412,398 
2,698,888 

996,566 

279,917 

716,649 

524,815 

401.45 


64.9 73.0 


AvTnHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT 


Ane Presenten HEREIN, 
COMMENT BY 


Berna 


THe Unrrep States Day 


Court Procedure 


Unauthorized Appearance as Attorney 
Held by Customs Court to Be Contempt. 


Person Privileged to Practice Must Be Member of Bar in 
Some Recognized Court of Record. 


UNITED STATES v. V. W. Davis, UNITED 

STATES CUSTOMS CoURT. 

The United States Customs Court held 
herein that, according to its rules, any 
person who has not been admitted to 
the practice of law in some court of rec- 
ord of the United States or of some State 
or Territory thereof, and who is not a 
member of the bar of the United States 
Customs Court, can not represent, as at- 
torney, an importer before the court. 

The defendant has signed a protest on 
behalf of an importer before the court 
as an attorney, whereas in fact he was 
not an attorney and not a member of 
the bar of the court. The Court held that 
it had power to punish such person for 
contempt for this conduct. The defend- 
ant. was fined, but, in view of the cir- 
cumstances, the payment of the fine was 
suspended. 


Charles D. Lawrence, Assistant At- 
torney General (James R. Ryan, special 
attorney), for the United States. 

Before Fischer, Weller, and Tilson, 


Justices. 


The full text of the court’s opinion, 


| delivered by Justice Tilson, follows: 


This is a proceeding charging the de- 
fendant, V. W. Davis, with contempt of 
court, in that he had signed certain 
court papers as attorney, and that he 
was at the time attempting to appear 
before this court in the capacity of an 
attorney or legal representative of cer- 
tain importers, when not in fact an at- 
torney nor admitted to practice in any 
court. 


James R. Ryan, a member of the bar 


|of this court, and a special attorney in} 


the office of the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral in charge of customs, charged the 
defendant with imposing upon the court 
by misrepresenting himself as an at- 


torney, and signing certain court papers | 


as such 


The defendant, Davis, had signed a! 
protest on behalf of a litigant before | 
this court as an attorney, the signature | 


appearing “C. E. Scharfenberg, by V. 
W. Davis, Attornev.” The court papers, 
and the signature in question were re- 
ferred to the court for examination. 


Defendant Sets Up 
Plea of Ignorance 


Davis, the defendant, upon being 
questioned by the court, admitted that 


he was not an attorney, and that he had} 


signed the protests as attorney for 
Scharfenberg, as charged. In extenua- 
tion, he pleaded that be had no intention 
of imposing upon the court, but that the 
use of the word “attorney” in this case, 
was simply ignorance on his part. 

In the Act creating the United States 
Customs Court it was given full power 
to establish such rules of evidence, prac- 
tice and procedure, not inconsistent with 
law, as might be deemed necessary for 
the conduct of its proceedings. 

Also “the court and each member 
thereof shall have and possess all the 
powers of a District Court of the United 


State for preserving order, compelling the i 


attendance of witnesses, the production 
of evidence, and in punishing for con- 
tempt.” 

Under the authority thus conferred, 


this court under date of December 17, | 


1926, adopted and ordered printed cer- 
tain rules of practice and proceedure, 
which were demeed necessary for the 
conduct of its proceedings. Numbers 10 
and 11 of the official Rules thus adopted 
read as follows: 

“Rule 11. Appearences. 
appear and manage their own cases per- 


sonally, or by attorney duly admitted | 


under the rules of this court to practice 


at its bar, but no party may appear, 


through an agent, not an attorney of 
this court, except bodies corporate, which 
may appear through officers thereof au- 
thorized for that purpose. 

“Rule 11. Attorneys. The bar of the 
United States Customs Court shall con- 
sist of those persons heretofore and here- 
after admitted to practice who have 
signed or shall hereafter sign the roll of 
attorneys. 

“Only attorneys at law in good standing 


who are members of the bar of any court | 
of record of the United States or of | 


any of the States may become members 
—_— os + — 


rate making purposes, the United States 


is divided by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission into approximately one 
thousand blocks, each corresponding to 
four “units of area.” The United States 
publishes an Official Postal Guide in 
which is listed every post office in the 
United States, the “unit of area” num- 
ber in which it is located following each 
name. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission publishes lists of express offices, 
grouped by States, the proper sub-block 
and letter in which each is located fol- 
lowing the name of such office. 

Without going into further detail to 
describe these publications, it is suffi- 
cient to say that they contain all the 
information concerning rates found in 
the guide published by appellants. How- 
ever, appellants combine such books and 
insert therein “secondary leaves each of 
which contains a table translating cer- 
tain of said parcel post and express 
absolute location character into relative 
shipping distances from a given shipping 
center, and each of said secondary leaves 
also containing a table translating the 
corresponding aforesaid relative shipping 
distances into shipping rates.” This as- 
sists a shipper to ascertain easily the 
rate, either by parcel post or express, 
from the desired shipping point to any 
place in the United States, and to deter- 
mine which rate is the cheaper, thereby 
enabling him to decide whether to use 
parcel post or express for any shipment 
he may desire to make. 

The law is well settled that it is not 
for the result or effect itself, but that 
it is for the discovery or invenion of 
some patentable method or means of 
producing a beneficial result or effect 
that letters patent are granted. 

Corning v. Burdon, 15 How, 252. 

Guthrie v. Curlett, et al., 10 F. (2d) 
725. 

The book published by appellants may 
be economical, as a means of saving labor 
in ascertaining any desired information 
contained therein, and in the saving of 
money in the printing thereof, but it 
does not contain the elements necessary 
to bring it within the scope of a patent- 
able invention. 

The decree of the District Court dis- 
missing the bill is, therefore, affirmed. 

July 6, 1928, 


Parties may 


of the bar of the United States Customs 
Court. Such attorneys may be admitted 
upon motion. 

“Any member of the bar of this court 
may be disbarred or otherwise disciplined 
after such hearing as the court may in 
each particular instance direct.” 

Customs brokers should not attempt 
to act in the dual capacity of broker and 
attorney for the importer. Although 
they usually know more about the a-‘ual 
details of customs matters, such as per- 
tain to entry, values, sources of neces- 
sary information and kindred subjects, 
than even the better class of attorneys, 
yet, as soon as it becomes a matter of 
litigation, the court and the importers 
should have the protection of an at- 
torney fully measuring up to the stand- 
ard required by Rule No. 11. supra. 

It is important that the bar of the 

| United States Customs Court be held to 
a high standard, and that the court not 
only have and possess all the powers of 
\a District Court of the United States in 
| such matters, but that it have the same 
dignity and respect. 

| The defendant was accordingly ad- 
| judged guilty of contempt of the court, 
{and was fined one hundred dollars ($100). 
Upon the promise of the defendant not 
|to again commit this offense, the pay- 
|ment of the fine was suspended. The 
| original order as to the fine to be of full 
force, upon repetition of the offense by 
the defendant. 

July 13, 1928. 


Amendment Denied 


In Trade Mark Suit 


Opposer Is Not Permitted to 
Expand Opposition by 
Means of Motion. 


| 


COMPANY V. 
PENNSYLVANIA GYPSUM CoMPANY. OP- 
POSITION No. 8101, ACTING COMMIS- 
SIONER OF PATENTS. 

Opposer’s motion to amend his notice 
of opposition by adding references to 
prior trade marks issued to him, and to 
which no reference was made in the orig- 
inal notice, was denied. The case was 
i stated to be distinguishable from that in 


| UNITED STATES GYPSUM 


i which the amendment limits the scope of 
the ground of opposition. 


Messrs. Jones, Addington, Ames & 
Seibold for United States Gypsum Com- 
pany. Messrs. Fricke & Debusk for 
Pennsylvania Gypsum Company. 

The full text of the opinion of Acting 

Commissioner Kinnan follows: 
; United States Gypsum Company, op- 
| poser herein, petitions from the action 
of the examiner of interferences in 
|charge of trade marks denying his mo- 
tion to amend the notice of opposition. 





Amendment Explained. 


In the notice of opposition, the op- 
‘poser, after stating that it had adopted 
land used the trade mark for which it 
had obtained registration No. 153038 and 
making other allegations as to the ex- 
tent of use, alleged in paragraph 8 that 
the mark sought to be registered by the 
applicant so nearly resembles the op- 
poser’s registered mark used upon the 
same class of goods that the use of ap- 
|plicant’s mark would cause confusion 
and mistake in the mind of the public 
and deceive purchasers. 

The amendment sought to be made 
‘consists in adding to paragraph 8 the 
following statement (the period at the 
end of the paragraph being changed 
to a comma): “particularly when the 
said registration as aforesaid is viewed 
in the light of other trade marks of 
i your petitioner used in connection with 
the sale of plaster and wall board in 
interstate commerce since before the 
‘dates of first use alleged in their re- 
spective registrations, to wit: No.193459 
and No. 198025, which use has been 
continuous since said dates and which 
marks are the sole and exclusive prop- 
;erty of your petitioner and-or when said 
registration No. 153038 is associated 
by the public and purchasers with said 
jmarks No. 193459 and No. 198025.” 

The reason alleged for bringing the 
motion to amend is that during the tak- 
ing of testimony certain witnesses testi- 
| fied that the product alleged to be sold 
iby the applicant under its mark would 
|be confusing to the trade because of the 
|}manner in which certain trade marks 
;owned by opposer had been used on 
|articles of the same descriptive char- 
| acter, this statement evidently referring 
{to trade marks other than the one origi- 
i nally set up in the notice of opposition, 
| Citations Distinguished. 

It would seem obvious that opposer 
; by this amendment neither narrows its 
| notice of opposition, nor merely amplifies 
that notice, since the proposed amend- 
|ment depends upon opposer’s being the 
owner of other trade marks to which 
no reference was made in the original 
notice of opposition. The case, therefore, 
is thought to be clearly distinguished 
from the decision of the Commissioner 
in Canton Culvert Co. v. Consolidated 
Car Heating Co., 5 T. M. Reporter, 373, 
in which it was held that a notice of op- 
position may be amended where the 
amended where the amendment limits 
the scope of the ground of opposition. 

The case is also distinguishable from 
the case of Coca Cola Co. v. Koke, 4 
T. M. Reporter 567. In that case an 
amendment to the notice of opposition, 
made in view of the volunteered state- 
ment of some witnesses that Coca Cola 
was frequently called by the term 
“Koke,” was held permissible on the 
ground that the amended notice of op- 
position would set up, in effect, the 
same ground of complaint. 

The case is thought rather to fall 
within the ruling of the Court of Ap- 
peals in Hannis Distilling Co. v. Torrey 
Co., 141 O. G. 569; 32 App. D. C. 530. 

In that case the Court of Appeals 
stated that the examiner of interferences 
had properly denied the motion to amend 
upon the following statement: 

“If the amendment does not contain 
matter constituting new grounds of op- 
position no advantage can result to the 
opponent from its admission and the 
amendment should be denied; if it does 
set out new grounds of opposition it is 
brought too late and cannot be allowed.” 

The petition is therefore denied. 

July 23, 
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Membership of Northern Baptist Church 
Shows Increase for Ten-Year Period 


Number of Buildings Declines But Value of Property Is 
Nearly Doubled. 


The Department of Commerce has an- 
nounced that, according to the returns 
received, there were in the United States 
*.612 churches of the Northern Baptist 
tfonvention in 1926, with 1,290,488 mem- 
bers, as compared with 8,148 churches 
and 1,232,135 members reported in 1916. 
The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: ; " 

The 1926 figures are exclusive of 105 
federated churches, each consisting of a 
Northern Baptist unit) combined with a 
unit of some other denomination. These 
federated churches whose Baptist units 


ee regularly affiliated with the North- 


ern Baptist Convention, reported a Bap- 
tist membership of 5,392. If these fed- 
erated churches, with their Baptist mem- 
bership, be added to the data given above 
for the Northern Baptist churches, the 
total number of churches becomes Ttat 
and the total Baptist membership, 1,- 
295,830. 

In the census of 1916, there were 243 
colored churches included with the 
Northern Baptist Convention, which in 
this census, because of their member- 
ship in colored associations, are included 
with the negro Baptists. 

Expenditures Doubled. 

The total expenditures for 1926, as 
reported by 7,381 churches, amounted 
to $34,326,102, including $27,653,892 for 
current expenses and improvements, $6,- 
658,137 for benevolences. missions, etc., 


Number of 
churches 
1916 
Total 8.148 
Urban 
Rural 
Maine 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
Delaware 
Maryland .. . 
District of Columbia 
*West Virginia 
Oklahoma 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada ...... 
Washington 
Oregon 


> 


a 


> 


* 
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Opinions Dissent from 


To Railroads for Transportation of Mails| 


Basis of Computing Increased Remuneration Also Criti- 


cized by Minority 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


which it is now authorized by law to ex- 
ercise in the investigation and ascertain- 
ment of the justness and reasonableness 
of freight, passenger, and express rates 
to be paid by private shippers,” but we 
‘are not authorized under the Interstate 
Commerce Act to require private ship- 
pers who have paid the applicable rates 
for transportation services rendered in 
the past, which we may subsequently 
find too low, to pay additional sums for 
such past services. Therefore, we are 
not authorized to call upon the Govern- 
ment to do something that we can not 
require of a private shipper. 


Mr. Eastman Holds Analysis 
Of Costs to Be Faulty 


Eastman, Commissioner, dissenting: 

With much that is said by Commis- 
sioner McManamy with respect to the 
cost study in this proceeding I am in ac- 
cord. I am not satisfied that our an- 
alysis of costs has been sufficiently pene- 
trating. The situation is an unusual one. 
There are three major branches of what 
is known as the passenger service of the 
railroads, as distinguished from their 
freight service. One branch is the pas- 
senger service proper, including the 
carrying of baggage; another is the ex- 
press service; and the third is the mail 
service. The carriers are insistent that 
they shall be fully compensated for the 
cost of the mail service, including a 5.75 
per cent return upon investment. They 
are not insistent, however, upon the same 
result in the case of the other two serv- 
ices, but rely upon the freight service to 
make up any revenue deficiencies which 
they may sustain in carrying passengers 
and express. 

The contrast in this respect between 
the mail and express services is very 
sharp. These two services are to a con- 
siderable extent in competition with each 
other, and apparently the railroads hope 
before long to become directly responsi- 
ble for the express service. In the case 
of the mails, as above indicated, they 
have been and are both insistent and 
persistent in endeavoring to obtain full 
compensation based upon a cost analysis. 

In the case of the competitive express 
service there has been no such endeavor. 
On the contrary, under their contract 
with the American Railway Express 
Company the railroads in effect assumed 
the financial risks of the express busi- 
ness and agreed to compensation of an 
indefinite and uncertain character for 
their services without undertaking to 
ascertain or estimate the cost. Express 
Contract, 1920, 59 I. C. C. 515, 523-52. 


The costs of carrying the mails are 
ascertained upon a space basis and the 
railroads rece. pay upon that basis, 
but no similar method of payment is pro- 
vided in the case of either passengers or 
express. The simplest method of ascer- 
taining respective costs upon a space 
basis would be to determine the space 
actually used by each service, allocate to 
each the costs which it alone is responsi- 
ble for, and divide the common costs in 
proportion to the space used by each. 
Under such a method of ascertainment 
the mails are now paying full compen- 
sation. The process is made more com- 
plicated, howéver, by allotting unused 
Space upon a somewhat different plan, 
and as a result of this added refinement 


. is found that the mails are not paying 


1,299,438 


and $14,073 not classified. The total ex- 
penditures reported by 7,843 churches 
in 1916 were $16,082,462. The value of 
church edifices (including furniture and 
equipment), as reported by 7,298 
churches for 1926, was $185,385,576, 
which may be compared with $94,644,- 
133 reported by 7,748 churches in 1916. 
Of the 7,612 churches reporting in 
1926, 2,861 were located in urban ter- 
ritory (incorporated places of 2,500 in- 
habitants or more) and 4,751 were in 
rural areas. Of the total membership, 
885,835 were in the urban churches and 
404,603 in the rural churches; and of the} 
total expenditures 2,853 urban churches 
reported $27,042,421 and 4,528 rural 
churches, $7,283,681. The value of 
church property reported by 2,771 urban | 
churches was $154,909,435 and that re- 
ported by 4,527 rural churches was $30,- | 
476,141. | 
More Sunday School Pupils. | 
Sunday schools were reported by 7,000 | 
churches of this denomination in 1926, 
with 114,248 officers and teachers and 
1,052,887 scholars. The number of offi-| 
cers and teachers in the Sunday schools 
as reported for 1916 was 112,901 and the 
number of scholars, 1,028,952. i 
The more important data for the 
Northern Baptist Convention are shown 
by States in the following table. All 
figures for 1926 are preliminary and | 
subject to correction, 


of church 


1926 


Value 
edificies: 
Churches 
reporting. 
7,298 


Membership 
1926 1916 
1,232,135 


Amount. 
$185,385,576 | 
154,909,435 | 
30,476,141 
3,119,270 
522,300 | 


85,835 
404,603 
32,031 


1) 
1,271, 

14,842 
3,08 


13,421,071 
21,831,765 | 
13,056,509 | 
7,485,049 
12,634,387 | 
8,664,200 | 
2,983,550 
3,946,155 | 
4,659,300 
448,882 | 
1,140,038 
2,075,800 
3,870,785 
635,000 | 
31,000 | 
2,331,500} 
5,379,518 | 
42,200 |} 
387,550 
404,200 
272,675 
1,890,895 
492,966 
336,946 
134,900 
2,611,685 
1,562,555 


8,860,490 | 





44,939 
6,268 


Award of Back Pay 


| 


Members of I. C. C. 


their way. Commissioner McManamy 
has discussed this matter at some length 
and I shall add to his discussion only a | 
few comments. 


Between 1917 and 1925 the space reck- | 
oned by the majority as used by the 
mails (not all of it was authorized) in- 
creased 0.9 per cent. The corresponding 
increase for express was 10 per cent, and 
for passengers and baggage it was 15.7 
per cent. In 1917, according to the plan 
followed by the majority, the unused 
space allotted to the mails amounted to 
16.6 per cent of the space reckoned as 
used, whereas in 1925 it amounted to 
34.2 per cent. The similar percentages 
for express were 11.2 per cent in 1917 
and 16.6 per cent in 1925. For passen- 
gers and baggage they were 3.5 per cent 
in 1917 and 5.1 per cent in 1925. 

In other words, although the space ac- 
tually used by the mails increased only 
a fraction of a per cent, whereas there 
were much greater increases in the case 
of passengers and express, nevertheless 
the mails in 1925 are found to be re- 
sponsible for a much larger share of un- | 
used space than in 1917, but passengers | 
and express have suffered a compara- | 
tively trifling increase in such responsi- | 
bility. And upon this fact chiefly, if it 
be a fact, rests the conclusion that there 
has been a very substantial increase in 
the cost of carrying the mails. The 
principal reason for this changed situa- 
tion with respect to unused space ap- 
pears to be the fact that between 1917 | 
and 1925 the use by the mails of mixed | 
and combination cars increased 1.8 "by | 





cent, whereas the use of such cars by 
passengers and baggage decreased 18.9 
per cent and by express, 23.5 per cent. 


Deeper Study Favored 
As Basis for Decision 


I am unwilling to rest a conclusion 

that the Government should pay sub- 
stantially more to the railroads for the 
carriage of the mails upon statistics of 
this character. The use of cost studies 
I approve, but it does not seem to me 
that the analysis of costs has in this in- 
stance penetrated far enough below the 
surface. It is also very desirable that 
in connection with such an analysis there 
should be a study of the manner in which 
space is allotted to and used by the ex- 
press service, for it should be borne in 
mind that the method of reimbursing the 
railroads for such service which is now 
employed furnishes the express company 
with no incentive for conservation in the 
use of full cars, nor indeed space in 
general. 
_ Finally I call attention to the fact that 
it is our duty to fix “fair” as well as 
“reasonable” rates for the carriage of 
the mails. It is not “fair,” in my opin- 
ion, for the railroads to demand full com- 
pensation from the Government for the 
carriage of the mails when they make 
no similar demand upon the competitive 
express service. 

I am not, however, in agreement with 
the view expressed by certain comntis- 
sioners that our order in this proceeding 
should not date back to the time when 
the applications were filed. The evi- 
dence upon which we are acting is of 
that time and if the increases provided 
for are fair and reasonable now they 
certainly were then. The carriers have 
a right under the law, at any time after 
six months have elapsed following a pre- 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


*o vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT. 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


M AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 
for them. Such a survey will be 
useful to schools, colleges, business 

and professions here and abroad. 

—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


Regulation of Railroads by Federal Commission 


And by States Is Coordinated to Avoid Conflicts 


Topic 33—Federal Cooperation With the States 
Forty-Eighth Article—Railroad Regulation. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
col contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 


sions. The present series deals 
Cooperation with the States. 


By George B. McGinty, 


Secretary, the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


UBLIC regulation of the railroads of this country 
is performed by two governmental agencies. 


It is administered in part 


eral Government. 


commissions representing the various States. 


Interstate Commerce Commission deals with interstate 
The State commissions deal with intrastate 
There is a growing cooperation between the 


traftic. 
traffic. 
two regulatory systems. 


The. avoidance of harmful maladjustments of inter- 
state and intrastate rates and fares by coordinated 
efforts long has been recognized as eminently desirable. 
Nevertheless, until recent years the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission and the State 


tinued to perform their respective functions inde- 


pendently of one another to a large 


* * * 


HIS course required of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the condemnation of rate maladjust- 
ments which injuriously discriminated against inter- 
Correction of these conditions by 


state commerce. 
revision of the intrastate rates and 
quently necessary. 


and action ‘by the courts. 


The Congress realized that the railroads form a 
national transportation system and that the public 
interest demands a rate structure, State and interstate, 
as simple and harmonious as practicable. But it also 
realized that the field of regulation is vast and that 
the State commissions are often better informed than 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in respect to local 


conditions and local needs. 


In the Transportation Act of 1920, therefore, Con- 
gress enjoined active cooperation between the regu- 
latory bodies and authorized the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to avail itself of the cooperation, services, 
records, and facilities of the State authorities in the 
enforcement of any provision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, the principal act of those statutes under 
which the Interstate Commerce Commission functions. 
The desirability of the cooperation outlined in this 
legislation of 1920 has been emphasized by the Su- 


preme Court of the United States. 
” 7 - 


Ps 1922 a joint committee composed of five members 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission and eight 
representatives of the State commissions, Sitting at 
Washington, formulated and reported a tentative plan 
of cooperation designed to better carry into effect in a 
practical way the mandate of the Congress. 
perience suggested improvements in this plan, and in 
1925 the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
National Association of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners, representing the State commissions, adopted 
the committee’s revised plan of cooperation, in which 


Commerce Commission, representing: the Fed- 
It is also administered in part by 


As a consequence, conflicts of juris- 
diction between the two systems of public regulation 
arose from time to time and resulted in litigation 


incorporated. 


F In consonance 
with Federal 


tionship between 


the joint report of 1922, so far as practicable, was 


with the directions of the Congress, 


the plan contemplates, in part, that whenever the rela- 


State and interstate rates or fares 


is brought in issue by formal petition the trial of 


the case will be had jointly before representatives 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the State 
commission affected, unless the latter desires to partici- 


pate in the proceeding as an advocate. It contemplates 


case informal or 
by the Interstate 


The 


that from that time until the final disposition of the 


formal joint conferences, whenever 


deemed necessary or desirable, will be held for an 
exchange of views. 
of views in writing may replace conference whenever 
such conference is impracticable. 

oe * > 


It contemplates that an exchange 


THE plan of procedure above outlined has been fol- 
lowed to a successful conclusion in a large number 


of cases arising throughout the whole of the United 


such cooperation. 


commissions con- of primarily locai 


extent. om 
missions to hold 


T 


fares became fre- 


the Hepburn Act 
tion Act of 1920. 


carriers engaged 


transportation of 


ment. 


States, some of them of national importance. 
general disposition is to extend rather than curtail 


The 


In certain classes of cases, also, involving matters 


interest, such as the construction or 


abandonment of short lines of railroad, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission frequently requests State com- 


hearings for it. The Commission 


seeks the advice of the State commissions in the dis- 
positions of these issues. 
missions comply willingly 

* 


In general the State com- 


with such requests. 
*« 


Es 


HE powers of the Commission have been increased 
by various amendatory and supplementary enact- 
ments since the original act of February 4, 1887. Among 
the more important of these enactments are the Acts 
of March 2, 1889; the Elkins Act of February 19, 1903; 


of June 29, 1906; the Mann-Elkins 


Act of June 18, 1910; the Acts of August 24, 1912, and 
of May 29 and August 9, 1917; and the Transporta- 


The Commission has grown from 


five members in 1887 to eleven in 1928. 
The Interstate Commerce Law applies to all common 


in transportation of oil or other 


commodities, except water, and except natural or arti- 
ficial gas, by means of pipe lines, or partly by pipe 
lines and partly by railroad, or partly by pipe lines 
and partly by water, and to telegrah, telephone, and 
cable companies sending messages by wire or wireless 
between States and territories or to foreign countries. 
It applies to common carriers engaged in_ interstate 


passengers or property wholly by 


railroad, or partly by railroad and partly by water 
when both are used under a common control, manage- 
ment or arrangement for continuous carriage or ship- 


It applies to express companies, sleeping car com- 
panies, to bridges, 


ferries, car floats, and lighters and 


all terminal and transportation facilities used or neces- 


property. 


Ex- 


sary in the interstate transportation of persons and 
It requires all rates to be just and rea- 
sonable and prohibits unjust discrimination and undue 
or unreasonable preference or advantage in transporta- 
tion rates or facilities. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of August 3, the 
Architect of the Treasury, James A. 
more, will discuss Federal cooperation 
the public in carrying forward the Nation's 
building program. 


Acting Supervising 
Wet- 
with 


Copyright, 1928, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


vious finding, to ask us to make a new} 
ascertainment of fair and reasonable | 
rates from that time on, and I know of 
no good reason why they should be de- 
prived of fair and reasonable compensa- 
tion because our ascertainment is de- 
layed. 

Commissioners Meyer and Farrell did 
not participate in the disposition of this 
case. 


Stock Held as Collateral 


Is Included in Capital 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


the taxes in question is not entirely clear 
or wholly satisfactory, and we think that) 
more and clearer evidence might have | 
been procured. However, we can not here 
indulge in speculatioin or conjecture as 
to what that evidence might show, but | 
we must base our decision entirely on the 
record before us and the law applicable 
thereto. On the tax records of Knox 
County, Tennessee, and the City of Knox- 
ville, the taxes we have under considera- 
tion purport to be assessed to the peti- 
tioner on real estate and personal prop- 
erty. There is nothing in the evidence 
from which we can find that they were 
assessed on the petitioner’s capital stock 
“as personal property of the stockhold- 
ers.” On the state of the record we can 
only holds that these taxes are what 
they purport, to be from the records of 
Knox County, Tennessee, and the City of 
Knoxville, which have been presented to 
us, namely, taxes assessed against the 
petitioner on its real estate and personal 
property and that, therefore, they are de- 
ductible in computing the petitioner’s net 
income for 1920. 

We are also of opinion that the several 
agreements or contracts should be in- 
cluded in the petitioner’s invested capital 
at their face value from the time they 
were executed. 

Section 326 (a) of the Revenue Act 
of 1918 provides: 

“That as used in this title the term 
vested capital’ for any year means— 





‘in- 


“(2) Actual cash value of tangible prop- 
erty, other than cash, bona fide paid in for 
stock or shares at the time of such pay- 
ment.” 

Tangible property is defined in Section 
825(a) of the same Act as meaning: 
“stocks, bonds, notes, and other evidences 
of indebtedness.” 

The contracts here in question, in our 
opinion, fall within the meaning of these 
sections of the 1918 Revenue Act. 
Whether they were promissory notes, as 
the petitioner contends, or whether they 
were not, they certainly constituted “evi- 
dences of indebedness.” They were bind- 
ing conracts, accepted by the petitioner 


as payment for its capital stock. The 
stock was issued to the persons who exe- 
cuted these agreements, as and when the 
agreements were executed. Dividends 
upon such stock were paid direct to these 
stockholders. The evidence shows that 
these agreements had a marketable value 
in the City of Knoxville of 100 cents on 


the dollar, and there is no question of | 


their bona fides, 
As these agreements were executed, 
the sales they called for were com- 


pleted by the petitioner by the issuance | 


of the designated number of shares of 
capital stock. There was then something 
more than a mere subscription or prom- 
ise to buy which might perhaps be abro- 
gated; there was an executed contract, 
in so far as the petiticner was concerned, 
by which the obligor became the owner 
of shares of stock which he hypothecated 
as collateral security for the balance of 
his obligation. We think the facts here 
distinguish this case from those of Cen- 
tral Consumers Wine and Liquor Co., 1 
B. T. A. 1190, and Diamond Red Paint 
Co., 3 B. T. A. 688, upon which the re- 
spondent relies. We are of opinion, and 
so hold, that the agreements or contracts 
In question were “evidences of indebted- 
ness” within the meaning of the Revenue 


Acts of 1918 and 1921; that they were | 


executed by responsible and solvent sub- 
scribers; were bona fide paid in for the 


petitioner’s stock, and that the petitioner | 


1s entitled to include them in its invested 
me at their face value. 
udgment will b P 
ie e entered 
July 27, 1928, 


under 


Gain in Production 
Of Felt Hats Shown 


Increase of Eighteen Per Cent 
From 1925 to 1927 Reported. 


The production of wool felt hats in 
the United States during 1927 showed 
an increase of 18.2 per cent over the 
figures for 1925, the last preceding cen- 
sus year, according to a statement made 
public by the Department of Commerce 
July 30, which follows in full text: 

_According to data collected at the 
biennial census of manufacturers taken 
in 1928, the establishments engaged pri- 
marily in the manufacture of wool-felt 
hats in 1927 reported, for that year 
products to the value of $10,574,708, This 
amount represents an increase of 18.2 
per cent as compared with $8,948,644, 
for 1925, the preceding census year. 

Of the 21 establishments reporting 
for 1927, nie were located in Pennsyl- 
vania, five in New York, three in Massa- 
chusetts, and one each in California, Ili- 


| Navy Orders 


Lieut. (j. g.) Marion J. Duncan, det. U. 
|S. S. Sumner; to U. S. S. Mississippi. 
| Lieut. (j. g.) George W. Patterson, det. 
1U. S. S. R-17; to U. . S. R-19. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Marvin M. Stephens, det. 
U. S. S. R-15; to U. 8S. S. R-11. 

Ens. Donald G. Albertson, det. 
Academy; to resignation § accepted 
gust 24. 

Ens. Howell J. Dyson, det. Naval Acad- 
emy; to U. S. S. West Virginia 

Ens. Veryl F. Frye, det. U. 
Arkansas; to U. S. S. Dobbin. 

Ens. Martin J. Lawrence, det. U 
West Virginia; to U. S. S. Arctic 

Ens. Jack H. Lewis, det. U. 8S. S. 
veston; to U. S. S. Texas. 

Ens. Louis C. Mabley, ors. April 17, 
1928, modified. Authorized to report Nav. 
Trng. Sta., Newport, R. I., for temp. duty 
!pending acceptance resignation. 

Ens. Daniel M. Ogden, det. U. 
Omaha; to U. S. S. Corry. 

Lieut. Comdr. Robert T. 
det. U. S. S. Oklahoma; 
cepted August 15. 

Lieut. Comdr. James A. Fields (M. C.), 
det. Nav. Hosp., Newport, R. I.; to Asiatic 
Station. 

Lieut. Comdr. James 
det. Rec. Ship, 
Nav. Dist. 

Lieut. Comdr. Thomas H. Taber (M. C.), 
det. Navy Retg. Sta., Washington, D. C.; 
to Asiatic Station. 

Lieut. Comdr. Allen H. 
det. 1st Brigade, U. S. 
Prince, Haiti; to 15th 
boa, C. Z. 

Ens. Bion B. Bierer (S. C.), det. U. 
Idaho; to 1lth Nav. Dist. 

Comdr. Charles H. Hastings (C. H. C.), 
det. Fit. Chaplain, Setg. Fit.; to Navy 
Yard, Norfolk, Va. 

Lieut. Comdr. Beirne 
j}det. Bu. C. & R.; to 
Island, Calif. 

Elect. Lester M. Larson, det. from all 
duty; to resignation accepted October 15. 

Ch. Pay Clk. Carlile Reid, det. Navy 
Yard, Portsmouth, N. H.; to Asiatie Sta- 
tion, 

Pay Clk. Dorian D. Clark, det. U. 
Cincinnati; to Navy Motion 
change, 3rd Nav. Dist., N. Y 


Naval 

Au- 
s. S. 
Ss. 


Ss. 


Gal- 


Ss. S. 
Canon (M. C.), 
to resignation ac- 


FE. Potter (M. C.), 
San Francisco; to llth 


Hetler (D. C.), 
Marines, Port au 
Nav. Dist. Bal- 


Qo S. 
Ss. 


S. Bullard (C. C.), 
Navy Yard, Mare 





Ss. S. 
Picture Ex- 


nois, Missouri, and New Jersey. In 
1925 the industry was represented by 22 
establishments, the decrease to 21 in 
1927 being the net result of a loss of 
six and a gain of five. Of the six es- 
tablishments lost to the industry, one 
had gone out of business prior to the 
beginning of 1927, one was idle through- 
out the year, three reported commodi- 
ties other than wool-felt hats as their 
| principal products and were therefore 
transferred to the appropriate industries, 
and one reported products under $5,000 
in value. (No data are tabulated at the 
| kiennial censuses for establishments with 
| products under $5,000 in value.) 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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| 
| 
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| 
| 
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| Brown, Jacob Tileston 
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Bau, Mingchien Joshua. 
peace; studies in Chinese international 
relations. 194 p. N. Y., Revell, 1928. 

| 28-15604 

Beman, Lamar Taney, comp. . Flood 
control. (The reference shelf, vol. v, no. 

7.) 162 p.N. Y., H. W. Wilson co, 1928. 

28-26445 

Bonser, Mrs. Edna Madison (MacDonald) ~ 

Child life and religious growth, a 
second primary course for the vacation 
church school based on activities, by 
Edna M, Bonser, prepared in co-operation 
with the International association of daily 
vacation Bible schools. (The Abingdon 
religious education texts; D, G. Downey. 
general editor, Daily vacation church 
school series; G. H. Betts, editor.) 380 p- 
N, Y., Abingdon press, 1928, 28-15877 

The deacon problem 
solved, by... an experimental study, 
observation and suggestions on the dea- 
conship, by himself, and many of the 
very best ministers and scholars of the 
denomination, both colored and white. 158 
p. Nashville, Tenn., Sunday school pub- 
lishing board, 1928. 28-15879 

Buchner, Georg. The plays of translated 
with an introduction by Geoffrey Dunlop. 
275 p. London, G. Howe, 1927, 28-15831 

Cammen, Leon. Principles of metallurgy of 
ferrous metals, a manual for mechanical 
engineers, by . . 3d_ed., rev. and enl. 
202 p., illus. N. Y., The American society 
of mechanical engineers, 1928, 28-15884 

Cavanaugh, Francis Patrick. Immigratiom 
restriction at work today; a study of the 
administration of immigration restrie- 
tion by the United States. (Thesis (Ph- 
D.)—Catholic university of America, 
1928.) 116 p. Washington, D. C., 1928- 

28-1579 7 

Clapp, John Mantle. How to talk; meeting 
the situations of personal and business 
life and of public address, by... and 
Edwin A, Kane. 647 p. N, Y.,, Ronald 
press co., 1928. 28-15891 

Connolly, James Louis. ... John Gerson, 
reformer and mystic. (Universite de 
Louvain. Recueil de travaux publies par 
les membres des conferences d/historie et 
de philologie. 2 ser., 12 fase.) 408 p- 
Louvain, Librairie universitaire, Uyst— 
pruyst, 1928 28-15612 

Corbin, Charles R. W hy news is news. 
191 p. N.Y. The Ronald press co., 1928-~ 

28-1561 7 

So this is Paris, 

7O p. Chicago, E. J- 

28-15606 


China and world 





Cowing, George Cecil. 
and London, too. 
Flynn, 1928. 

Diehl, Walter Stuart. Exngineering aerody — 
namics. (Ronald aeronautic library, C- 
de F. Chandler, editor.) 288 p. N. Y-, 
Ronald press co., 1928. 28-1588 1 

Ekblaw, Walter Elmer. The material re- 


sponse of the polar Eskimo to their far 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—— 


Arctic environment. 
Clark university, 1926. 
December, 1927-March, 
mals of the 


Repri.ted from 
1928, issues, 


Association of Americam 


geographers.) 147-198, 24 p. illus. Albany, 

28-15875 
A tale of sap and 
progress of cleanli- 
in- 
28-15885 
by 
= Louise D. Newtom. 
221 p. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Do- 
28-15878 
Hoover? 274 p. N. Y-. 


28-15872 


1928. 
H::Llock, Grace Taber. 
water, the historical 
ness. 96 p., illus. N-~ 
stitute, 1928. 
Ham, John W. Good 
. introduction 


Y., Cleanliness 


news for all men, 
by 


ran & company, 1928. 
Hard, William. Who's 
Dodd, 1928. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before s2zech expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, 77% ‘many instances. 
The latest decisio7vs with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 


A-22658. Contract for post ofice buildimg 


—Default—Completion by surety—Subroga- 


tion—Payments in case of subsequent ban k- | 


ruptcy of contractor—T reasury Department. 
Where the contractor defaults in perform- 
ance of his contract for the construction of 


a post office building and the work is com- |} 
pletely and satisfactorily performed by the | 


surety on his performance bond, the surety 
is entitled to be subrogated, so far as neces- 
sary to protect it from loss, to all the 
rights which the Government might hawe 
enforced against the contractor if it had 
declared the contract forfeited and com- 
pleted the work itself. The surety’s right 
of subrogation is superior tothe claims of 
the contractor, or his assigns, for any bal- 
ances due under the’ contract which are 
necessary to protect the surety from loss in 
the completion of the work. The subseque mt 
bankruptcy of the contractor would mot 
affect the surety's ri@ht of subrogation, im- 
asmuch as the surety’s right to the moneys 
necessary to completely reimburse it for ex- 
penditures in performance of the contract 
is superior inlaw and equity to that of the 
bankrupt’s estate, which has no greater 
rights than these of the contractor as 
against either the Government or the surety. 

A-23561, Subsistemee—Fractional days. 
The fact that absemces of a prohibition 
agent from St. Paul, Minn., his designated 
headquarters, involved temporary duty in 
the city of Minneapolis does not necessarily 
require the disallowance of the subsistemce 
expense incurred im Minneapolis if other- 
Wise ina bona fide travel status. 4 Cormp. 
Gen. 466 distinguished. 

A-23797. Accounting—Miscellaneous Re- 
ceipts—Funds derived from leases of Gov- 
ernment lands—Indian Service. Collections 
received from leases of Government with- 
drawn lands connected with an Indian Serv- 
ice irrigation project are not for credit to 
the special fund established for the main te- 
mance of the project but are moneys re- 
ceived for the use of the United States 
within the meaning of section 3617, Revised 
Statutes, and as such are for depositing and 
covering into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts. 


An- 


LY TODAY'S 


PAGE 


Received by 


1399) 9 


Library of Congress 


of Congress. Fiction, books in fore 
and children’s books are excluded. 


Library of Congress card muamnber is at end of last line. 


Haanel, Charles Francis, A book about’ 
you. 284 p. N. Y., The Master key insti- 
tute, 1928. 28-15803 

Hughes, Glenn. The story of the theatre: a 
short history of theatrical art from its 
beginnings to the present day. 422 p. N.. 
Y,, 8. French, 1928, 28-15890 

Holmes, Fenwicke Wuindsay, This immortal 
life 21 p. NU Y., McBride, 1928. 

28-15802 

Hyland, Francis Exdward, ... Excommuni- 
cation, its nature, historical development ; 
and effects. (Catholic university ox Amer- 
ica, Canon law — studies, no. 49. Thesis 
(D. C. L.)—Catholic university of Amer- 
ica, 1928.) 181 p. Washington, D. C,, 
Catholic university of America, 1928. 

2838-15876 

Jobe, John Jefferson. The gospel of health; 
a naturopathic Ihealth book, by . how 
to get well and keep well without the, 
use of drugs and patent nostrums. 231 p, 
illus, Binghamton, N, Y, The King’s pub- 
lisher, 1928 28-15889 

Kegerreis, Claude Samuel. ... Carburetion_ 
of kerosene, byw C. §. Kegerreis, H. A. 
Huebotter and ML. J, Zucrow. (Bulletin no, 
27, Engineering experiment station.) 40 
p, illus. Lafayette, Ind, Purdue univer: 
sitv. 1927, 28-15883 

Koch, Berthe Couch. The apparent weight 
of colors. (Ohio state university. Con- 
tributions in psychology. no. 9. Ohio 
state university _ studies. “Graduate 
school series.’ ) 27 p,, illus. 28-15805 

Kremer, Nicholas J. Electrons of imspira- 
tion; radio talks delivered over W GES,’ 
192 p. Chicago, by Rev. Nicholas J, 
Kremer (Father Nick) Techny, Tll., Mis- 
sion press, S. W. D,, 1928. 28-15880 

Leacock, Stephen Butler. Short circuits. 
872 p. N. ¥., Dodd, 1928. 28-15616 

Little, Charles EXdigar. ... Second Latin 
lessons, by . . . and Carrie Ambrose Par- 
sons. New York state ed. by Alwah T, 
Otis. (The Heath Latin series.) 685 p, 
Boston, Heath, 2928, 28-15897 

Mathiews, Franklin K. ec. Wild animal 
trails, edited by ... published with the 
approval of the Boy scouts of America, 
192 p., illus. New York, Grosset, 1928, 

28-15620 

Melendy, Mrs. Mary (Reis). Modern eugenics 
for men and Women; acomplete medical 
guide to a thorough understanding of the 
principles of health and sex relations, by 

.and M. Henry Frank. 542 p., illus. 
N. Y., Preferred publications, ine., 1928 
28-15887 

Michelet, Simon. Ohio in 1928. Issued un- 
der the auspices of the National get-out- 
the-voice club. 7 p. Washington, D. C,, 
1928, 28-15801 

Nordgren, Julius Vincent. Problems that 
confront young people; a series Of dis- 
cussions for Bible classes and young peo- 
ple’s societies- 120 p. Rock Island, 
Augustana book concern, 1928. 28-15804 

Omar Khayyam. WRRubaiyat of Omar Khay-, 
yam, the astronomer-poet of Persia, 
translated into English verse by Edward 
FitzGerald, decorated by Thomas Lowin- 
sky. (The Shakespeare head quartos no. 
6.) 36 p. Boston, Houghton, 1927. 

28-15830 

Paskman, Dailey. “Gentlemen, be seated!” 

A parade of the old-time minstrels, by’ 

. and Sigmaund Spaeth, with a fore- 
word by Daniel Frohman; profusely illus- 
trated from old prints and photographs 
and with complete music for voice and 
piano, 247 p., illus, Garden City, N. Y,, 
Doubleday, Doran & co., 1928. 28-15892 

Shannon, Fred Albert. The organization and 
administratiom of the Union army, 1861- 
1865. 2 v. Cleweland, The Arthur HY. Clark” 
co, 1928, 28-15871 

Tobey, James Almer, A manual of tuberculo:- 
sis legislation. (National tuberculosis as.-, 
sociation. Technical series no. 8.) 86 p. 
N. Y., National tuberculosis association, 
1928, 28 -15886 

Wells, Mrs. Amy | Catherine (Robbins). Tho 

book of Catherine Wells, with an introduc. 
tion by her husband, H. G. Wells. 313 p, 
London, Chatto and Windus, 1928. 


| 
- } 28-15894 
| Wilson engineeri mg corporation, Cambridge, 
| Mass. Shop amd office instructions in the 
use of Wilsom standard shop drawings, 
65 p., illus. Cambridge, Mass., Wilson 
engineering Corporation, 1928. 28-15882 


Noctes Ambrosianae, by Carrie Thompson 
Lowell. 238 p- Boston, J. W. Luce & co. 
1928, 28-1583 


| et John. Christopher North and the 


| Government Books 
| and Poblications 


Documents desevribed under this heading 
are obtainabZe at prices stated from 
the Superiaetendent of Doczements, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Fhe Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 


| Monthly Catalogzzue of United States Public 
Documents (with prices). No. 402, June, 
1928, Apply to Supt. of Documents. 
( 4-18088) 
| Foreign Trade of the United States in the 
Calendar Year 1927, according to the in- 
ternational statistical classification. Pre- 
pared in the Division of Statistics, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Trade inforrmation Bulletin No. 568. 
Price, 10 cents. (24-26715) 
Efficiencies of EP ainters’ Respirators Filter- 
ing Lead Paint, Benzol and Vitreous 
Enamel Sprays. Public Health Bulletin 
No. 177. Price, 15 cents. 28-26528 
Studies of Basim—Range Structure. By Grove 
Karl Gilbert. Professional Paper 153,° 
United States Geological Survey (Cor- 
rected Copy). Price, 60 cents. GS-28-207 
Catalogue of Copyright Entries. Part 1, 
Group 2. Pazmphlets, leaflets, contribu- 
tions to newspapers or periodicals, etc; 
lectures, sermaons, addresses for oral de- 
livery; maps. 1928, New series, Vol, 26, 
No, 2. Issued by the Copyright Office, 
Library of Congress. Subscription price 
for Part 1, Groups 1 and 2, $1.50. 
( 6-35347) 
Shorter Contributions to General Geology, 
1927. Professional Paper No. 150, United 
States Geologwical Survey Price, 50 cents. 
€ GS15-90) 
Journal of Agricultural Research. Vol. 36, 
No, 9. Issued by the Department of Agris 
culture. Price, 20 cents. (AGR. 18-1887) 
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Utilities Urged | 
New Texts for. 
Missouri Schools 


Publicity Director 
Pamphlet Service Was 
Established for 
Educators. 


[Continued from Page 7.J 

your steering committee a story of the | 
National Grange which you proposed to } 
souri. Did you send it? A. I think | 
it was sent in our bulletin. 
remember exactly, sir. I am_ pretty sure | 
it was printed in the bulletin, but nent | 
out otherwise. . 

Q. The purpose oi sending that out 
was to remind the farmers and other 
taxpayers that they would be required 
to help pay for irrigation_ of far-away 
arid desert land if the Boulder Dam 
project is put through A. Yes, sit. 

Q. “The farmers 1n Missouri know, 
you say. “that there is plenty of land 
here in Missouri that is for sale.” Mr. 
Richardson sent some more 
the subject March 24, 
letter of that date? 

Q. He sent you an 


A. Yes, sit. 
extract from aj 


} 


material on | 
928, I see by this | 


recent digest made of the situation in his | 


office? A. I think so, sir. 
Received Analysis 
Of Norris Resolution 


Q. And March 27 Major Richardson 
sends vou an analysis of the Norris plan | 
for the solution of the Muscle Shoals 
problem which was prepared _by Judge 
Davis? A. That is correct, sir. ; 

Q. “It may appeal to you as having 
editorial value in your district;” and the 
next page is the analysis itself as pre- | 
pared by Judge Davis, I take it? A. 
Yes, sir: I take it so too, sir. ; 

Q. Did you distribute this analysis 
of Judge Davis’? A. I do not remem- 
ber, sir, that we did. ; 

Q. Anyhow, you thanked the major | 
Tet ws YOR 

Q. And told him that the feeling was | 
hat they were all damned _— good and 
weary of Muscle Shoals, and wanted it | 
disposed of somehow? A. Yes. 

Q. And that it would not worry any- | 
body much except the Post Despatch? | 
That is correct. 

You wrote him again March 
on the same subject? A. 


29, 
1928, Yes, 
sir. 

Q. \ t 
Mr. Bump, the chairman of the Customer 
Ownership Committee. I see that in this | 
pamphlets he lays some emphasis upon 
demonstrations already manifest of the 
value from a public relations standpoint 


Here we have a form letter from 


of a large group of customers interested } 


in the welfare of the company; and he 
suggests a further extension of this ac- | 
tivity; does he not? A. That is true, 
sir. 

Q. And he says, in conclusion, that 
the distribution of these 
do much to stabilize your 
That is correct, sir. 

Q. Did you make any use of this 
pamphlet entitled “Your Hidden Inter- ; 
ests in Your Publig Utilities?” A. [! 
think that is a long way back, Judge. 
I do not remember. I probably did I 
would not say. ' 

Q. At any rate, this is a pamphlet 
that undertakes to call to the attention | 
of the public the fact that every holder | 
of an insurance policy is a part owner of 


future? A. 


more than $300,000,000 worth of utility | 


> 


companies’ securities? <A. 
rect. 


Q. 


in your bulletin from time to time? 


That is cor- 


Have you not reproduced that idea | 
A. | 


Yes; we have reproduced the idea from | 


to time. 
Here is a letter 


time 


Q. 


from Mr. Flor, | 


December 31, 1925, calling attention to | 


a particular instance where a company 
which was trying to get its franchise 
renewed received the benefit of the sup- | 
port of one of its customers who owned 
stock in it. Do you see that reference? 
A Yes. sir; I do. 

Q. He wants to know 
of any more instances of that kind. Evi- 
dently you agreed with these views, be- 
cause you wrote Mr. Landrun, of the } 
Mountain View Milling & Electric Com- 
pany, October 16, 1924, saying that every 
time you sell a security you make an 
owner who will be 4s much interested | 
in the property as you are? A, That} 
is correct, sir. 


Q. And you say “this helps greatly?” 


A. That is right. 
Enlisting of Owners 
Said to Retard Socialism 


Q. August 18, 1925, you wrote Mr. 
Redmund in reference to a story by Mr. 
Frank R. Kent? A. Yes, sir. 

- From which you drew the story 
that the distribution of securities to the 
people by the large companies had de- 
stroyed socialist movements __ in 
United States? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you conclude 
souri 
has conscientiously, and with definite 
plan, consistently endeavored to promote 
sound ecenomic thought in Missouri? A. 
That is right, sir, 

Q. Which, of course, means to you 
opposition to municipal and_ public own- 
ership of utility plants ? A. Quite 
right. sir; yes, sir. 

Q. I wish you would look at document 
2983, and tell me if it is all from your 
file? A. It appears to be ' 
file, *sir. 

Q. I wonder if you will agree that all 
of this file shows opposition on the part 
of yourself and your correspondents to 
Missouri municipal plants? A. It shows 
that we always favored private owner- 
ship over municipal ownership in Mis- 
souri; ves, sir. 

Q. Will you agree that the correspond- 
ence also shows that you opposed the 
municipally-owned plants in Missouri? 
A. That is corect, sir. 

Q. Will you agree that t!-< correspond- 
ence shows that efforts \-ere made to 
influence any local elections? A. I do 
not know. It may show that, sir. 

Q. Will you agree that the correspond- 
ence will show any effort to influence the 
sale of a municipal plant by a munici- 
palitv? A. Probably it will, sir. 

Excerpts from transeript of testi- 

mony ow June 21 before the Federal 

Trade Comuission its 

tien of publ ¢ utilities 

tinued in the issue of August 3, 


a mvestiga+ 
} 


-j/] 
will be cone 


if you know | 





the | 


that the Mis- | 
Committee on Public Information | 


all from my } 


States | 


send to the various newspapers In Mis- | }} 


I do not !f} 


securities will | 


Summary of 


Accounting 


See under “Taxation” and 
merce-Trade” headings. 


Aeronautics 


Attention called by the Post Office De- 
partment to the fact that there Is an air 
mail service between France and Italy. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

Chains of weather stations organized 
to serve airplane pilots on principal air | 
routes. } 


“Com- 


Page 2, Col. 7 
Planes will be used for mails to} 
France, 


Page 3, Col. 5 


Air mail rates reduced August 1. 
Page 2, Col. 


5 | 
A griculture 
Agricultural bank established in { 
Venezuela is financed with government | 
funds. } 
Page 7, Col. 7 | 
Journal of Agricultural Research— | 
Issued by the Department of Agricul- | 
ture. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Decrease in stocks of wheat is noted } 
as compared with 1927. | 


Page 4, Col. 4 


Hearing to be held on cost of produc- | 
tion of tomatoes and tomato paste. | 
‘ 

j 

i 

; 

' 


Page 3, Col. 6 
Department of Agriculture to have 
an exhibit of apples at trade associa- 
tion meeting in Pittsburgh August 
13-17. 
Page 4, Col. 4 
Weekly review of weather and crop | 
conditions, 
Page 4, Col. 2 
Exports of what for year ended June | 
30 were smaller than for preceding 
year. 
Page 4, Col. 6 
Tariff Commission hears testimony | 
on request for increase in tariff on corn. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Representative Reed predicts pas- 
sage of measure to provide additional | 
funds for vocational agricultural edu- 
zation. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Studies of creeping eruption by De- 
partment of Agriculture near comple- 


tion. 
Page 3, Col. 3 
Weekly index of business charts pre- | 
pared by the Department of Commerce. 
Page 4, Col. 3 | 
Hogs and hog products reviewed by 
Department of Agriculture. 
Page 3 


Anti-Trust Laws 


Attorney of Federal Trade Commis- | 
sion studies legality of merger of 
Dodge-Chrysler automobile interests 
under antitrust laws. 


, Col. 4 


Page 6, Col. 1} 
Automotive Industry 


Attorney of Federal Trade Commis- | 
sion studies legality of merger of 
Dodge-Chrysler automobile interests 
under antitrust laws. : 

Page 6, Col. 1 
by American to 
taxicab service in 


Col. 


Company headed 
start first modern 


Shanghai. 
9 


Page 4 


Bankin g-F'inance 


Post Office Department issues reg- 
ulations for payment by Treasury of 
all savings stamps and thrift certifi- 
cates, 

Page 2, Col. 5 

Board of Tax Appeals holds that 
stock issued and held as collateral 
part of taxpayers’ income (Fidelity 
Trust Co. v. Com’r.) 


Page 5, Col. 1 | 
Liberia appoints John Loomis, desig- 
nated by President Coolidge, as Finan- 
cial Adviser. i 
Page 3, Col. 2} 
Banking in India strengthened dur- | 
ing 1927 by centralization and new | 
legislation. | 
Page 7, Col. 5 
Agricultural bank established in | 
Venezuela is financed with government 
funds. ! 
Page 7, Col. 7 
Daily decisions on of the Accounting 
Office. 
Page 9 
Weekly index of business charts pre- 
pared by the Department of Commerce. 
Page 4, Col. 3 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
Page 7 
Foreign New | 
York. 


exchange rates at 


Page 7 
See under “Railvoads” heading. 


Books-Publications | 


Monthly Catalogue of United States | 
Public Documents, June 1928. Issued 
by the Superintendent of Documents. 

Page 9, Col. 

Books and publications received 

the Library of Congress. 


7 | 


by | 


; Page 9 

Studies of Basin-Range Structure— 
professional paper issued by the U. S. 
Geological Survey. 


Page 9, Col. 7 

Efficiencies of Painters’ Respirators 
Filtering Lead Paint, Benzol, and Vitre- | 
ous Enamel Sprays—bulletin issued by 
the Public Health Service. | 
: Page 9, Col. 7 

_ Foreign Trade of the United States 
in the Calendar Year 1927—bulletin 
issued by the Bureau of Foreign and | 
Domestic Commerce. 
Page 9, Col. 7 | 
Shorter Contributions to General 
Geology, professional paper issued by | 

the United States Geological Survey. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Catalogue of Copyright Entries—Is- | 
sued by the Copyright Office, Library | 
»f Congress. | 
Page 9, Col. 7 

Journal of Agricultural Research— 
Tssued by the Department of Agricul- 

ture, 

Col, 71 


Page 9, 


i; without taking 








Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


Census Data 


of Northern 
increases, 
Page 9, Col, 1 


Membership 
Church shows 


Chemicais 


Germany develops iceless chemical 
compound for surfacing skating rinks. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Commerce-Trade 


The Economie Committee of the 
League of Nations has reoommended 
that new tariffs should be instituted 
into account the effect 
which these tariffs will have on world 
trade, 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Weekly index of business charts pre-| 


of Commerce. 
Page 4, Col, 3 
Porto Rico to United 
in fiscal year 


pared by the Department 


Exports of 
States decline 
June 30, 

Page 4, Col. 2 


Exports of -wheat for year ended 


June 30 were smaller than for preced-| 


ing year. 

Page 4, Col. 6 

Belgians strengthen position in cork 

industry by control of merged cork 

companies in Germany. 

Page 4, Col. 6 

Department of Commerce reports ex- 

ports of United States for first half 
of year largest of record. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

registers recently negoti- 


Germany 
treaties with League 


ated commercial 
of Nations. 


Page 1, Col. 6 | 


Department of Commerce reports 
gain in production of felt hats. 


Page 9, Col. 4 


Imports of Cement show increase for | 


first six months of 1928, while’ ex- 


ports decrease. 
Page 4, Col. 2 


Foreign Trade of the United States 


,in the Calendax Year 1927—bulletin 


issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 


| Domestic Commerce. 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Treaty for abolition of trade restric- 
tions is signed at Geneva. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Rates on fiberboard from Gulf ports 
suspended by Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


Page 6, Col. 7 


Congress 


House campaign committee to meet 


August 2 at New York City. 


Page 1, Col. 5} 
Construction 


R. R. Adams ( 
nical assistant of Committee on 


inspect plans of marine architects for 
ship construction under ship construc- 
tion loan fund act. 

Page 3, Col. 1 


Application for the construction of 


bridges in Washington, Delaware and! 


Florida have been approved by the 
Department of War. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

Imports of cement show increase for 

first six months of 1928, while — ex- 

ports decreased. 


Corporations 


Board of Tax Appeals rules adjust-: 


ment of inventory by officers of com- 
pany for obsolete condition of certain 
equipment is proper. (Justus & Parker 
Co. v. Commissioner.) 


Page 8, Col. 3 


Court Decisions 


See lide. 
Page 8. 
Copyrig his 

Catalogue of Copyright Entries—Is- 
sued by the Copyright Office, Library 
of Congress. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Universal protection for authors is 


found in Berne regulations. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


and Law Digest on 


Customs 


United States Customs Court holds 
that unauthorized appearance before 
the court as an attorney is contempt. 
(United States v. V. W, Davis.) 

Page 8, Col. 6 


Customs Court lowers duty on uphols- | 


tery nails and affirms assessment on 
universal mill plates. 

Page 4, Col. 3 

Rules of practice affecting qualifica- 

tions of attorneys outlined by Customs 


Court. 
Page 4, Col. 3 


Education 


Representative Reed predicts pas- 
sage of measure to provide additional 
funds for Vocational agricultural edu- 
‘ation. 

Page 1, Col.7 

Dr. John J. Tigert resigns as Com- 
missioner of Bureau of Education. 

Page 3, Col. 4 


Electrical Industry 


_ Hearing on request of land owners 
in Upper Gila Walley, Arizona, to build 
adam to be held September 20. 


Page 4, Col.7 
Foodstuffs 


Hogs and hog products reviewed by 
Department of Agriculture. 
Page 3, Col. 4 
Foreigre Affairs 
The Economic Committee of the 
League of Nations has recommended 
that new tariffs should be instituted 
without taking into account the effect 


which these tariffs will have om world 
trade, 


Page 1, Col. 2 
headed by American 
modern taxicab service in 


Company 
start first 
Shanghai. 
2 


Page 2, Col. 4 


Baptist 


ending 


assumes office at tech-| 
Con- | 
struction, Shipping Board, assigned to! 


Page 4, Col. 2 | 


to | 


| Department of the Navy reports ad- 
ditional surrender of Nicaraguuans to 
|Marine forces. 

9 


Page 2, Col. 5 
| Notice of a compromise arrangement 
between France and Great Britain re- 
rarding definitions for the measurement 
of naval disarmament have been re- 
ceived at the Department of State. 
Page 3, Col. 7 
Secretary of State to sail for Paris 
)}August 18 to sign treaty for renuncia- 
jtion of war on Aug. 27. | 
Page 1, Col. 3 | 
Belgians strengthen position in cork 
industry by control of merged cork 
companies im Germany. 
| Page 4, Col. 6 
Germany registers recently negoti- 
ated commercial treaties with League | 
ot Nations. | 
Page 1, Col. 6| 
Deep interest found in United States 
'in Pan American Highway. 
Page 3, Col. 2} 
Haiti is to be the scene of a series of 
experiments to determine the possibili- 
ties of production of rubber there. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Second suspended cable railway in 
Bavaria is opened for service. 

Page 6, Col. 5 
| Agricultural bank established in| 
\Venezuela is financed with government | 
| funds. 





| 
Page 7, Col. 7 
| Treaty for abolition of trade restric- 
tions is signed at Geneva. 
| Page 1, Col. 4| 
Honduras refuses to submit bound- | 
ay dispute with Guatemala to Central | 
American Arbitration Tribunal. 
Page 1, Col. 7! 
company receives order for | 
motorship from Russian 





German 
twin-screw 
; Government. 


Page 6, Col. 1} 
observatory at 


Page 2, Col. 7 
| Attention called by the Post Office De-| 
' partment to the fact that there is an air 
j mail service between France and Italy. 

Page 6, Col. 1 
in India strengthened dur- 
by centralization and new 


|wooden astronomical 
cost of $500,000. 


| Banking 

‘ing 1927 

| legislation. 

Page 7, Col. 5 
Liberia appoints John Loomis, desig- 

nated by President Coolidge, as Finan- 

j cial Adviser. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


Page 3, Col. 2} 
New device declared to prevent burn- 
ng of motion picture films while being 
| .xhibited at theaters. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
Czechoslovakia to establish new port 
on Danube River. 
Page 3, Col. 3 
for mails to 





Planes will be used 
France, 
Page 3, Col. 5 


Forestry 
Forest Service announces that news- 
print made from hardwoods is found | 

|to be satisfactory. 
Page 2, Col. 4 


Gov't Personnel 


R. R. Adams assumes office as tech- 
| nical assistant of Committee on Con- 
struction, Shipping Board, assigned to 
inspect plans of marine architects for | 
ship construction under ship construc- 
tion loan fund act, 


Page 3, Col. 1 

Dr. John J. Tigert resigns as Com- 
missioner of Bureau of Education. 

Page 3, Col. 4| 


Gov't Topical Survey | 


Railroad Regulation—Article by G.| 
B. McGinty, Secretary of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Page 9, Col. 3 





Highavays 
Deep interest found in United States 


| in Pan American Highway. 
Page 83, Col. 2 


Inland Waterways 
Hearing on request of land owners 
'in Upper Gila Valley, Arizona, to build 
adam to be held September 20. 
Page 4, Col. 7 


} 


‘Insurance 





Shipping Board authorizes setting 
‘aside of fund to insure Federal interest | 
j in privately owned ships. | 
Page 1, Col. 1} 
Judiciary | 
| District Court for the Northern Dis- | 
trict of N. Y., finds attorney to be in| 
jcontempt of court for messages sent to 
| persons after they had beem summoned 
| for service as grand jurors. (U.S. v. 
Lincoln W. Dygert.) | 
i Page 8, Col. 1 
United States Customs Court holds 
that unauthorized appearance before | 
|the court as an attorney is contempt. 
(United States v. V. W. Davis.) 
Page 8, Col. 6 
Rules of practice affecting qualifica- | 
\tions of attorneys outlined by Customs 
Court. 





| Page 4, Col. 3 
M ines and Minerals | 


Bureau of Mines develops speedier | 
process for extraction of copper from | 
ore in study of economical and efficient 
methods of production. 
| Page 1, Col. 5 


Motion Pictures 


New device declared to prevent burn- 
ing of motion picture films while being 
exhibited at theaters. 

Page 2, Col. 5 


| 


Narcotics 


| Children’s Bureau states that viola- 

jtions by juveniles of laws on liquor 

land drugs in 1h States for 1927 are} 

shown to be few; announces that | 
study shows tha alcoholism of parents | 
influences delinquencies of children, 

| Page 1, Col, 2° 





| Pacific and Chicago, 


National Defense 


Notice of a compromise arrangement 
between France and Great Britain re- 
garding definitions for the measurement 
% naval disarmament have been re- 
ceived at the Department of State. 

Page 3, Col. 7 

Department of the Navy reports ad- 
ditional surrender of Nicaraguans to 
Marine forces. 

Page 2, Col. 5 


Orders issued to the personnel of 
the Department of the Navy.| 

Page 9 

Schedule of military maneuvers and 

training camps announced for August. 


Page 3, Col. 5 
Oil 


Production of crude petroleum de- 


/clines during June from May total. 


Page 4, Col. 7 


Patents 


Court of Appeals for Seventh Circuit 
finds reference guide to parcel post and 
express rates not to be patentable. 
(Flint et al. v. G. R. Leonard & Co.). 

Page 8, Col. 4 
Index Law Digest on 


See and 


Page &. 
Postal Service 


Court of Appeals fox Seventh Circuit 


finds reference guide to parcel post and 
express 


rates,not to be patentable. 
(Flint et al, v.G. R. Leonard & Co.). 

Page 8, Col. 4 

Attention called by the Post Office De- 

partment to the fact that there is an air 


|mail service between F'rance and Italy. 


Page 6, Col. 1 
Dissenting opinions in award of back 


Stockholm, Sweden, plans erection of pay to railroads for transporting mail. 


Page 6, Col. 2 
Post Office Department issues reg- 


ulations for payment by Treasury of | 


all savings stamps and thrift certifi- 


Page 2, Col. 5 


Planes will be used for mails to 
France. 


cates. 


- 


Page 3, Col. 5 


mail rates reduced August 1. 
Page 2, Col. 5 


Public Health 


Efficiencies of Painters’ Respirators 


Air 


| Filtering Lead Paint, Benzol, and Vitre- 


jus Enamel Sprays—bulletin issued by 
the Public Health Service. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Public Utilities 


Continuation of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony on June 21 before 
Federal Trade Commission in its in- 
vestigation of public utilities, Witness: 
John B. Sheridan. 

Page 7, Col. 1 


Court of Appeals for Seventh Circuit 
finds reference guide to parcel post and 
express rates not to be patentable. 
(Flint et al. v. G. R. Leonard & Co.). 

Pege 8, Col. 4 

Hearing on request of land owners 
in Upper Gila Valley, Arizona, to build 
a dam to be held September 20. 

Page 4, Col. 7 

See “Railroads” ard “Shipping.” 


|Publishers 


Forest Service announces that news- 
print made from hardwoods is found 
to be satisfactory. 

Page 2, Col. 4 


Prohibition 


Children’s Bureau states that viola- 
tions by juveniles of laws on liquor 
and drugs in 15 States for 1927 are 
shown to be few; announces that 
study shows tha alcoholism of parents 
influences delinquencies of children. 


Railroads 
Chesapeake & Ohio, in answer filed 


Page 1, Col. 2 j 


with Interstate Commerce Commission, 


says short line had opportunity to be 


heard in case involving acquisition of Dep c 
Pere Marquette Raila-oad and complaint | gain in production of felt hats. 


should be dismissed. 


Page 6, Col. G 


June statistics of revenues and 
expenses of Chicago, Burlington 
Quincy, Louisville & Nashville, and 


Long Island railroads. 


Page &, Col. 2} 


revenues and ex- 
& Ohio, Southern 
Rock Island & Pa- 


June statistics of 
penses of Baltimore 


cific Railways, 


Page 6, Col. 2 | 


Railroad Regulation—Article by G. 
B. McGinty, Secretary of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


Page 9, Col. 3 | 


June statistics of wevenues and ex- 
penses of Texas & New Orleans, Pere 
Marquette, and Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Railroads. 

Page 7, Col. 2 

Progress is shown 
railroads. 

Page 1, Col. 3S 

Dissenting opinions in award of back 
pay to railroads for transporting mail. 

Page 6, Col. 2 

Second suspended c.ble railway in 
Bavaria is opened for service, 

Page 6, Col. 5 

Rates on fiberboard~-from Gulf ports 
suspended by Interstate Commerce 


Commission. 
Page 6, Col. 7 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
modifies orders in Consolidated South- 


western cases, 
Page 6, Col. 5 


Long Island Railroad asks Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
acquire terminal properties in Long 
Island City. 

Page 6, Col. 1 


Radio 


Probaiionary periods of four radio} to serve airplane pilots on principal air 


stations extended 31 days. 


Page 3, Col. 


} serve 138th anniversary August 4. 


&; 


in ‘evaluating ; 


a4 


PER, | 
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All News Contained in Today’s Rie | 


Reclamation 


Hearing on request of land owners 
in Upper Gila Valley, Arizona, to build 
a dam to be held September 20. | 

Page 4, Col. 7 


Haiti is to be the scene of a series of 
experiments to determine the possibili- 
ties of production of rubber there. 

Page 1, Col. 6 





Science 


Stockholm, Sweden, plans erection of 

| wooden astronomical observatory at 
cost of $500,000. 

Page 3, Col. 7 


. . 

Shipping 

R, R. Adams assumes office as tech- 
nical assistant of Committee on Con- 
struction, Shipping Board, assigned to 
inspect plans of marine architects for 
ship construction under ship construc- 
tion loan fund act, 





Page 3, Col. 1 

Shipping Board authorizes setting 

| aside of fund to insure Federal interest 
in privately owned ships. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

German company receives order for 

twin-screw motorship from Russian 

Government, 
Page 6, Col. 1 
United States Coast Guard to ob- 


Page 2, Col. 1 

Czechoslovakia to establish new port 
on Danube River. 

Page 3, Col. 3 


Social W elfare 


Children’s Bureau states that viola- 
tions by juveniles of laws on_ liquor 
and drugs in 15 States for 1927 are 
shown to be few; announces that 
study shows tha alcoholism of parents 
influences delinquencies of children. 


Page 1, Col. 2 
| Tariff 


The Economic Committee of the 
League of Natiort has recommended 
that new tariffs should be instituted 
without taking into account the effect 
which these tariffs will have on world 
trade, 





Page 1, Col. 2 

Tariff Commission hears testimony 

on request for increase in tariff on corn. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Hearing to be held on cost of produc- 
tion of tomatoes and tomato paste. 

Page 3, Col. 6 


Taxation 


Internal Revenue Bureau amends 
regulations relating to estate taxes 
and transfers of estates to conform 
with law and mandates. 

Page 5, Col. 7 

Board of Tax Appeals holds that 
losses sustained in unlawful trespasses 
upon petitioners coal lands by an ad- | 
joining company are not deductible | 
on tax return. (E. M. T. Coal Com- 
pany v. Commissioner.) 

| Page 5, Col. 5 
; Board of Tax Appeals rules adjust- 
| ment of inventory by officers of com- 
| pany for obsolete condition of certain 
' equipment is proper. (Justus & Parker 
! Co. v. Commissioner.) 

| Page 8, Col. 3 
| Board of Tax Apepals holds that 
! stock issued and held as collateral is 
| part of taxpayers’ income. (Fidelity 
} Trust Co. v. Com’r.) 

| Page 5, Col. 3 
j Summary of decisions of the Board 
; of Tax Appeals. 

j Page 5, Col, 2 

See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 5. 


| Territories 


Exports of Porto Rico 
in fiscal year 


| ‘ 
to United 
States decline ending 
June 30. 


Page 4, Col. 2 
Textiles 


Department of Commerce _ reports 


Page 9, Col. 4 


| Trade Marks 


Acting Commissioner of Patents up- 
holds Examiner of Interferences in re- 
fusing to allow opposer of trade mark 
| registration to increase scope of op- 
| position by amendment. (United States 
| Gypsum Company v. Pennsylvania | 
, Gypsum Company.) 

Page 8, Col. 7 
and Low Digest on» 


See Indes 


Page 8. 
rade Practices 


Continuation of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony on June 21 before 
; Federal Trade Commission in __ its in- 
vestigation of wublic utilities. Witness: 
John B. Sheridan. 


Page 7, Col. 1 

Attorney of Federal Trade Comnis- | 

sion studies legality of merger of | 

Dodge-Chrysler automobile _ interests 
under antitrust laws. 


Page 6, Col. 1 
Veterams 


i Firsts award under the Exmergency 
Officers’ Retirement Act was made Au- 
gust 1, according to an announcement 
by the Veterans’ Bureau. 

Page 1, Col, 4 


Water Power 


Hearing on request of land owners 
in Upper Gila Valley, Arizona, to build 
adam to be held September 20. 


Page 4, Col. 7 
Weather 


Weekly review of weather and crop 
conditions, 

Page 4, Col,1 ! 

Chains of weather stations organized 


routes, 





Page 2, Col. 7 


Additional Funds | 
For Training of. 
Farm Boys Urged 


Representative Reed Predicts 
Passage of Bill to Ap- _ 
propriate for Edu. % , 
cation. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
| Hughes Act; it would supplement it and 
enlarge its scope. It would practically 
treble the amount of money for agri- 
cultural purposes that is now included 
in the Smith-Hughes Act. It becomes 
a permanent appropriation of $6,000,000 
annually, at the end of eleven years. 
Supplement to Previous Act. 

“*There are approximately 12,000 rural 
high schools in the United States at the 
present time. It is in these that voca- 
tional agriculture is being taught now 
but so far only 29 per cent of them have 
beer reached under the maximum of the 
Smith-Hughes Act. In 1927, it is esti- 
mated that there were approximately 
| 1,000,000 farm boys in public high schools 
between the ages of 14 and 21 in the 
United States. A great many of the 


|||}boys in the agricultural sections drop 


}out for want of vocational training in 


|}; Public school program. 


“*The committee received somé valu 
able information along that line. It was 
found that of 8,000 bovs who had taken 
one or more years of vocational agri- 
culture in these schools, 59 per cent be- 
came farmers, 6 per cent entered into 
related occupations, 9 per cent went into 
agricultural colleges, 15 per cent went. 
into other colleges, and 11 per cent into 
other than agricultural occupations. 
| These figures were furnished us by the 

Federal Board for Vocational Eduea- 
tion. 

“*Another survey in 1927, covering a 
| five-year period ending that year, tracing ~ 
what became of these boys, also showed 
59 per cent actually engaged in farming, 
19 per cent in related occupations, and only 
|}2 per cent going into agricultural col- 

leges. 

“*Everyone interested in this subject 
should bear in mind that every boy who 
elects to take the vocational work as 
part of his high school education is re- 
quired to carry on at home, for six 
months at least, some definite practical 
work under his teacher’s supervision. 
That means that there is an economic 
return on the part of these boys re- 
| ceiving this vocational education, in the 
production of crops or livestock, or in 
other.farm work. The total labor in 
come from this practical work durin 
the five-year period ending 1927, cov- 
ered in the latest survey, was figured 


||}; at more than $23,000,000. 


““That is basd, not on guesswork, 
but on accurate cost accounting. It is 
estimated, according to information fur- 
nished us, that for every dollar of Fed- 
eral funds spent for vocational agricul- 
ture, there has been a financial return 
of $2.25 realized by the boys from their 
labor. All that adds to the economic 
welfare of this country.” 

Text of Measure. 

The full text of the pending measure, 
as it passed the Senate and is now await- 
ing action of the House on a favorable 
report of the House Committee on Edu- 
cation, follows: 

**That for the purpose of providing for 
the further development of vocational 
education in the several States and ter- 
| ritories, there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1929, the sum of $500,000 
and for each year thereafter, for 11 
years, a sum exceeding by $500,000 the 
sum appropriated for each preceding 
year, and annually thereafter theré is 
permanently authorized to be appro- 
priated for each year the sum of $6,- 
000,000. One-half of such sums shall be 
allotted to the States and territories*ih @ 
the proportion that their farm popula- 
tion bears to the total farm population 
}of the United States, exclusive of the 
j insular possessions, according to the 
United States census last preceding the 
end of the fiscal year in which any sucn 
allotment is to be made, and shall be 
| used for the salaries of teachers, super- 
| visors, and directors of agricultural sub- 
jects in such States and territories. The 
} remaining half of such sums shall be 
allotted to the States and territories in 
the proportion that their rural popula- 
tion bears to the total rural population 
|} Of the United States, exclusive of the 
insular possessions, according to the 
United States census last preceding the 
end of the fiscal year in which any such 
allotment is to be made, and shall be 
used for the salaries of teachers, super- 
visors, and directors, development and 
improvement of home economics subjects 
in such States and territories, 

Funds for Board. 

Sec. For the purpose 
out the provisions of this Act there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated to 
the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$100,000 annually to be expended for the 
Same purposes and in the same manner 
= bea in section 7 of the Act ap- 

roved February 238, 1917, as 

ee 6, 1917. ee 
Sec. 3. The appropriations made by 
this Act shall be in addition to, and shall 
be Subject to the same conditions and 
limitations as, the appropriations made 
by the Act entitled “An Act to provide 
for the promotion of vocational educa- 
tion; to provide .cooperation with the 
| States in the promotion of such educa- 
| tional in agriculture and in the trades . 
and industries; to provide cooperation. 
| with the States in the preparation of 
| Seaebers of vocational subjects; and to 
appropriate money and regulate its ex- 
penditures,” approved February 23, 1917, 
except thot the appropriation made by 
|; this Act! home economies shall be sub- 
ject to th: conditions and limitations ap- 
plicable to the appropriation for agricul- 
tural purposes under such Act of Febru- 
ary 23, 1917, with the excéption of that 
part of section 10 thereof which requires 
directed or supervised practice for at 
least six month per year, and that the 
appropriations available to the Federal 
Board of Vocational Education for sal- 
aries and expenses shall be available for 
expenses of attendance at meetings of 
educational associations and other or- 
ganizations, which, in the opinion of the 
Board are necessary for the efficient dis- 
charge of its responsibilities. 1 
' 
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